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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


N politics, it seems, nothing succeeds like 
| site A year ago Mr. Thomas was appointed 

Lord Privy Seal because he had a cure for 
unemployment. The figures have now increased 
fifty per cent., the claim of Labour to cure 
unemployment is exploded in tears and curses, 
and Mr. Thomas is accordingly promoted 
Dominions Secretary. 


The truth is he never had a cure for unemploy- 
ment; he only said he had, and people foolishly 
believed him. Mr. Thomas has no doubt worked 
hard and done his best. But he has, at least, 
seemed to belong to the fraternity which regards 
an after-dinner speech as a sufficient synonym 
for a day’s work; and in some political posts this 
is very possibly correct. But it happens not to 
be correct of the particular job he undertook; 


junketing only employs a few waiters and oratory 
only employs the microphone. 


Mr. Thomas would have done far better to have 
foresworn all public engagements, trips to Canada, 
and similar joy-rides ; and to have stated definitely 
that the difficult job he had undertaken left him 
neither time nor energy for anything but the busi- 
ness of his office. The public would have under- 
stood and honoured him for his spartan resolution. 
Even so, he could not, of course, have cured 
unemployment. But he would not so hopelessly 
have dissipated his political reputation. 


It is understood that his successor as Lord Privy 
Seal, the respected Mr. Hartshorn, takes no 
special responsibility for unemployment; the 
matter is to be referred to a Cabinet Committee, 
with the Prime Minister in the chair. This means, 
of course, that nothing will be done, for Mr. 
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MacDonald showed himself unacquainted with 
the details of the subject in the Commons debate 
last week, and nobody has ever known a committee 
do anything. So vanishes one more illusion. 


Whatever other changes the Prime Minister 
may have in contemplation, now that the Cabinet 


is being reconstructed during the Whitsun 
recess, I sincerely trust that one of them 
is the removal of Mr. Henderson from 


the Foreign Office. To all intents and pur- 
poses, of course, Mr. MacDonald is as much his 
own Foreign Secretary as he was in his previous 
administration, but if he must have someone to 
receive visitors and to deal with routine business 
he might make a better choice than ‘ Uncle 
Arthur,’’ who is, besides, hardly in the line of 
succession of Canning, Palmerston, and Grey. 


The Birthday Honours List, like the Prime 
Minister, obviously started out to be brighter and 
better than any of its predecessors, and failed to 
stay the course. It was right, for example, to 
give Miss Amy Johnson a reward, but why give 
exactly the same honour to Miss Annie Swan, 
a lady who writes blameless fiction for the parish 
magazines, and whose typical heroine is the girl 
who stayed at home? 


Mr. Noel Buxton’s peerage leaves things very 
much as they were, except for a by-election; he 
has been very little use to the Government in the 
Commons, and is unlikely to be much more use 
to them in the Lords. The Order of Merit need 
not have been filled, but if filled it should have 
been filled more adequately. 


Professor Trevelyan, one of the new O.M.s, 
is merely a popular historian; his preferment will 
be received with a smile or a sigh by the modern 
school who remember their Bury. But the Pro- 
fessor is a good Whig with a relative in the 
Cabinet, and the Whigs have always believed 
in the family-party theory of the State. 


Another Professor, Mr. Alexander, gets the 
O.M. for a book on ‘ Space and Time,’ which, 
like the Bergson philosophy, has been rather 
capsized by Einstein. He has popularized a 
doctrine of Emergent Deity, which has attracted 
biologists looking for a Cosmic Purpose, but this 
hire-purchase divinity is not taken very seriously 
by astronomers and physicists. Professor 
Whitehead is both a deeper and a stronger 
thinker. His speculations are known all over the 
world, but apparently his fame has not yet 
reached Downing Street. 


The appointment of Mr. Whitley as Chair- 
man of the B.B.C. is an odd one. The business 
of the B.B.C. is to entertain and instruct, the 
business of a Speaker of the Commons is neither. 
But we must hope for the best; if he cuts short 
some of the more tedious broadcast talks he will 
earn our gratitude and his own salary. 


M. Briand’s proposals for a United States of 
Europe have not met with a good reception, save 
from France’s allies of the Little Entente. The 
sole doubt at the moment about the reply which 
Italy will make is whether or not her refusal will 
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be polite, and Germany is only interested in so 
far as it may be possible to use the suggestion 
as a means to go behind the Treaty of Versailles 
Our own Government is reported to be mildly 

sympathetic, as it always is towards any scheme 


with a thin veneer of so-called internationaj 
idealism. 


At the same time, my fears are in no way 
lessened, for drowning men clutch at straws, and 
in their desperation the Free Trade party in this 
country would not hesitate to involve Great 
Britain in further European commitments if jt 
could thereby postpone the triumph of Protection, 
M. Briand, too, is not the man to acquiesce in 
failure, and I anticipate a further offensive on his 
part in the autumn, when it will behove Con- 
servatives to keep a very sharp look-out indeed. 


M. Tardieu’s speech at Dijon has done nothing 
to further a Franco-Italian rapprochement. The 
French Premier was extremely cautious in all that 
related to foreign affairs, and he did not go 
beyond the vague expressions of pacific sentiments 
without which no modern statesman’s utterances 
are complete. On the other hand, the Italian 
Government has now announced its willingness to 
suspend for a year its programme of naval con- 
struction if France will do likewise, and it would 
seem that Rome has once more put Paris in a 
quandary. 


If M. Tardieu accepts Signor Mussolini’s offer 
he concedes the principle of parity, while if he 
refuses he convicts himself of insincerity in his 
profession of a desire for disarmament, and so the 
game goes on. It is all very reminiscent of the 
eighteenth century when, according to Frederick 
the Great, Maria Theresa took Polish provinces 
with tears of remorse in her eyes. Europe’s 
leaders profess their entire devotion to the cause 
of international peace, but the number of warships 
and aeroplanes is steadily mounting all the time. 


It is clear that King Alfonso has met with a 
very good reception in Catalonia, though it 
remains to be seen whether his visit will have 
any practical political consequences. After all, 
Queen Victoria and King Edward were always 
well received in Ireland, but that did mot prevent 
the cheering crowds from voting Nationalist at 
the next election, and Catalonia is the Ireland of 
Spain. ‘Meanwhile, the Daily News has at last 
realized that the Spanish people is monarchist at 
heart, and the Republican leader has admitted 
that he has no hope of a majority in the Cortes. 


For my own part, I should not be surprised if 


the Conde de Romanones, the Liberal leader, were 


to become Premier before the elections, and to 
go to the country, with the King’s full approval, 
with a policy of far-reaching reform. King 
Alfonso is not the man to commit the blunder of 
Louis XVI and meet the representatives of his 
people without a definite programme, and a pro- 
gressive policy that would divide the Left with- 
out alienating the Right would not be difficult to 
devise. After all, the King is the greatest living 
Spaniard, and although it often suits his enemies 


to ignore the fact, his subjects are fully aware 
of it. 
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The Daily Chronicle was presumably killed by 
the Daily Herald, which has now made itself a 
first-class newspaper of thé popular type, with 
its old political red subdued to pale pink. The 
Chronicle had made money for Mr. Lloyd George 
and other proprietors of recent years, but it lost 
its grip when Sir Robert Donald left it; precisely 
like the Westminster Gazette after Mr. Spender’s 
retirement and the Daily News after Mr. A. G. 
Gardiner’s departure. 


Part, at least, of the collapse of modern 
Liberalism must be due to the fact that it exiled 
its three greatest editors; and it is only poetic 
justice that the three ex-editors are still alive and 
visibly flourishing, while two of the three papers 
are dead. If the old captains had been left on the 
bridge, I can hardly think the Liberal Press would 
have been run on the rocks in this fashion. The 
last thing that some business men learn is how 
to run their business. 


But there must be something wrong with the 
structure of the Press when one of these great 
Dreadnoughts, which recently changed hands at 
three millions, can be sunk in a night with all 
hands. A quarter of a century back, before Fleet 
Street ran after Oxford Street and newspapers 
were less like drapers’ catalogues, the Globe had 
a circulation of fifty thousand a day and made a 
profit. The Chronicle was supposed to sell a 
million a day; yet, presumably, it made a loss. 


The British Government has dealt faithfully with 
the Vatican in the matter of Malta, and it is 
refreshing to read the blunt language in which 
the Cardinal Secretary of State is told that his 
action ‘‘ seems in the highest degree reprehen- 
sible,” and that the course persisted in by the 
Holy See is regarded as both ‘‘ discourteous and 
unjustified.”” 


The spiritual authorities in Malta appear to have 
put themselves hopelessly in the wrong in this 
matter, and the Vatican to have blundered badly 
in backing up the men on the spot. Nobody 
wants to humiliate the Holy See, but the time 
had come to deal plainly with its attitude, and 
I imagine that after a suitable interval the Pope 
will recognize that in this matter, at least, his 
judgment was not infallible. A similar difficulty 
might easily arise in the Irish Free State. 


If Admiralty contracts for flour have been 
placed with the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
the House of Commons should turn attention to 
the matter. Objections to a Minister of the 
Crown having any interest in a firm competing 
for a contract with the Crown are as strong as 
when Radicals raised them over the Kynoch 
case, and the mere fact that the interest is not 
financial does not allay them. Mr. Alexander’s 
‘devotion to the Co-operative movement is well 
known, and is not of a kind to be affected by a 
relinquished directorship. While a suggestion 
that his decisions were swayed by thought of 
personal gain would instantly be dismissed, there 
is a patent possibility that they might be biased 
ifor a cause to which he had given faithful service. 


And a Co-operative Society is, of course, at 
once an organ of a cause and a trading body. 


On the face of it, the First Lord would be wise 
to order naval supplies elsewhere. If he has 
erred, it has probably been through the inex- 
perience which is the besetting trouble of Labour 
Ministers. By a question in Parliament, it may, 
however, be elicited that he has done a fair 
stroke of business. A Co-operative Society being 
exempt from income-tax, its tenders should not 
only be lower, but much lower, than those of 
common millers. If Mr. Alexander can show that 
he has got the full appropriate rebate, a mild 
caution may be substituted for a reprimand. In 
any other event, the deal would have to be con- 
demned since its result would be loss to the 
Exchequer in receipts, at least. 


In the ordinary course Lord Irwin’s term of 
office as Viceroy expires next year. It is extremely 
likely that he will be asked to stay on until the 
present troubles have calmed down, but very 
doubtful if he will consent. In the first place, the 
task was never particularly to his liking, and in 
the second he has a hundred and one home-calls 
that it would be unfair to ask him to forgo. 


Who is to succeed him? The Viceroyalty is 
not an out-of-pocket appointment like so many 
others overseas, so that Mr. MacDonald might 
find one of his own political supporters to under- 
take the task. But, in any case, it is to be hoped 
that the choice will not fall on any ex-Indian 
Governor, except, perhaps, Lord Zetland. In his 
case, and in his only, the time-honoured precedent 
of ‘‘ Once a governor, never a viceroy’ might 
possibly be broken. 


Federations, like holy matrimony, are not neces- 
sarily guarantees of life-long happiness. The 
Maritime Provinces in Canada, until a couple of 
years ago, when their grievances were partially 
met from Ottawa, frequently talked of secession. 
Now Mr. Scullin, in the midst of his many other 
difficulties, is confronted by a demand from 
Western Australia that she should be allowed to 
set up house for herself as a separate dominion. 
Western Australia contends that she is victimized 
by her distance from the centre of Commonwealth 
life, and gets the worst of bad times without com- 
pensation in good times. That the idea should be 
seriously discussed is only proof that the primary 
producers of Australia are very hard hit. 


Canada’s forthcoming General Election will 
provide the rival leaders of parties with a fine 
opportunity for mental and political gymnastics. 
The Government having produced a Budget of an 
Empire character, of which Mr. Bennett, the 
opposition chief, would no doubt like to have been 
the author, he is driven to attack it from the stand- 
point of Canadian nationalism. Mr. Bennett once 
said that it was more important that the Empire 
should prosper than that his party should succeed. 
An admirable patriotic sentiment. But it is quali- 
fied by the assurance that a prosperous—which 
means a heavily protectionist—Canada is the best 


contribution to Empire strength. 
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SHOULD MR. BALDWIN RESIGN? 


EARLY twenty years ago the late Lord 
N Balfour, an ex-Prime Minister who was 

still in the full vigour of political life, 
resigned the leadership of the Conservative Party 
while it was in opposition. He stepped down 
willingly and gracefully to the ranks, from which 
he emerged again after a well-earned rest to 
render even greater services to his country than 
he had in the earlier part of his career. 

History sometimes repeats itself, and men are 
naturally recalling this recent precedent now that 
there is some talk of the present Conservative 
leader feeling the difficulty if not the actual em- 
barrassment of his position. It would be an 
insincere affectation, of course, to compare Mr. 
Baldwin with the late Lord Balfour. The latter 
was mentally a very extraordinary man, whose 
intellectual equipment was greater than that of 
any of his political contemporaries. The former 
has never pretended to be anything more than an 
ordinary man who entered Parliament, as it were, 
by an accident of birth and was chosen to lead by 
an accident of death. He has served his party 
and his country loyally and well, and he himself 
would be the first to proclaim that the personal 
position of an individual counts for nothing where 
the interest of the party or the country is con- 
cerned. We therefore propose to examine the 
present situation quite frankly from the latter 
aspect. 

The Tory Party, in spite of its proper respect 
for authority, has always been more democratically 
governed than the other side. The Liberals 
inherited the tradition of the old Whig oligarchy, 
and Labour seems to have taken over most of 
what remains of the Whigs. But the Conser- 
vatives, while reverencing the institutions of the 
country, have never put much faith in a control- 
ling junta and have never bowed the knee to an 
autocratic leader of the Gladstone type, with the 
natural result that the relations between leader and 
led have always been freer and more cordial 
in the Tory camp than they are reported to be 
to-day, for example, in the MacDonald entourage, 
where even old Parliamentary hands and col- 
. leagues are rumoured to have to ask permission to 
speak to the Prime Minister. 

The natural result of this easy give-and-take on 
the Tory side is that the leader is well acquainted 
with the currents and cross-currents of opinion 
among the rank-and-file; and Mr. Baldwin can 
hardly fail to be aware that disquiet if not actual 
discontent is somewhat widespread. He retains 
in large measure the personal affection which his 
supporters naturally have for a man of pleasant 
manners and fine character. But they feel, and 
they confess openly, that there is insufficient steel 
and fire in his composition ; they recognize that he 
takes things too easily as they come, and they 
lament that he is apt to fumble if not to smother 
a great issue at the critical moment when decision 
is over, and only execution remains. 

He is, for example, a convinced Protectionist, 
but it was odd, to say the least, that such a man 
should once have asked Mr. McKenna to be his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and then have pre- 
ferred Mr. Winston Churchill—who has discarded 
his Cobdenite waistcoat, but still retains his Free- 
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Trade. shirt—to Sir Robert Horne. These things 
suggest a good man who knows the right, but 
they also suggest a weak man who prefers to 
temporize and procrastinate. Nor are these doubts 
dissipated by the recollection that he hampered 
his sound Safeguarding instincts by needless 
pledges in 1924; that with an impregnable 
majority he first took up and then incontinently 
dropped the problem of House of Lords reform: 
and that with the same majority he first declared 
against the Coal Subsidy and within a week 
reversed his decision. 

These things suggest that he knows what 
to do, but shirks the doing of it; his instincts, 
in fact, are wise, but lethargy overtakes him 
between the idea and the act, with the result 
that followers who have been led to anticipate 
one course find to their amazement that another 
and even contradictory line of policy has obtained 
his benison. This lack of decision, which seems 
fundamental in Mr. Baldwin’s nature, would be 
embarrassing in a private individual. In a public 
man set in authority it is fatal to any chance of 
success, 

It is unpleasant to have to say these things of 
a man who was elevated almost by chance, and 
who has undoubtedly done his best in a situation 
not altogether free from difficulty. But the truth 
is, after all, to the point where great issues are 
concerned, and it is idle to pretend that the 
party as a whole have any longer that overflowing 
faith in Mr. Baldwin’s leadership which will 
ensure them victory. Or, if victory comes, as it 
may, through some gross blunder of the Socialist 
Party, it cannot be said that the ordinary private 
member holds with any conviction that Mr. 
Baldwin will prove more capable than before of 
carrying through the policy in which he believes 
to its logical termination by appropriate action in 
the House of Commons. 

Another victory at the polls, followed by another 
failure to carry out its policy in Parliament, would 
be fatal to the whole future of the Conservative 
Party. The voters would regard it as the party 
that promised much and performed nothing. After 
the recent misunderstanding over that discredited 
instrument, the Referendum, nobody can deny that 
another such fumble and procrastination is in 
prospect. Both from the point of view of the 
party and the nation, this must be avoided at 
all costs. 

We hold, then, that Mr. Baldwin would do 
well to follow the precedent set by Mr. Balfour. 
He is still, politically speaking, a young man, 
but he has earned a rest, and since meditation 
rather than action is his forte, he would probably 
be more at home in the dignified seclusion of the 
House of Lords than in the rough-and-tumble of 
the Commons. His career is far from over, but 
we are convinced that his amiable character and 
genial if diffident nature would find more real 
happiness as, say, Chancellor of the Duchy in the 
next Conservative Government, rather than in 
maintaining the too great burden of the first 
servant of the Crown, which has twice proved 
beyond his strength. And he, like others before 
him, would find that the rdle of an Elder States- 
man whose experience entitled him to be consulted 
by the younger men on whom the gravamen of 
responsibility had fallen was not without its 
compensations. 
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A NEW CONSERVATIVE 
PROGRAMME—VI 


HE elaboration of a political programme 
Tis both a difficult and an invidious task, and 

we are by no means unaware of our own 
shortcomings in the efforts we have made to this 
end. We do not pretend that the suggestions 
which we have put forward by any means cover 
the whole field of action that will be open to the 
Conservative Party when it is returned to power, 
and we have merely indicated the main lines 
which, in our opinion, it should follow. There 
are, of course, other subjects of the greatest 
importance upon which we have not even touched. 
The foreign policy of the country is a matter to 
which Conservatives can never pay too much 
heed, and the same is true of the relations of 
Great Britain with the Dominions. To some 
extent, however, these are no longer a question 
of party, and we have, therefore, confined our 
attention rather to those subjects upon which 
Conservatism is faced with a definite Socialist 
programme. 

More than a century has passed since Tierney 
defined the duty of an Opposition as being “‘ to 
oppose everything, to propose nothing, and to 
turn the Government out,’’ and his remarks are not 
inapplicable to the political situation to-day. The 
Conservative Party, at any rate, whether in office 
or out of it, has proposed nothing for too long, 
and in the opinion of the most competent 
observers it was its shortcomings in this respect 
that led to its defeat at the last General Election. 
On three previous occasions it has sustained a 
great reverse—on the death of Anne, at the 
passage of the First Reform Bill and on the fall 
of Mr. Balfour’s administration, and it is not 
without significance that its revival was most rapid 
after the second of these disasters, when Sir 
Robert Peel restated its programme in the Tam- 
worth Manifesto. That the same methods which 
made for success ninety-six years ago are likely 
to be effective to-day is proved by the enthusiasm 
which is being aroused throughout the length and 
breadth of the land by Lord Beaverbrook’s cam- 
paign for Empire Free Trade. Wherever his 
proposals are expounded, on the platform or at 
the street corner, in town or in country, there is 
an interest and a sympathy on the part of the 
audience which augurs well for the reception which 
would be accorded to a full restatement of the 
Conservative position towards the problems of the 
present day. 

All this is not, however, to say that an attempt 
should be made to imitate, in any form, the 
structure of the Socialist Utopia. ‘‘ The temper 
and practice of the British Constitution,’ as 

inning once reminded the House of Commons, 
“is to redress practical grievance, but not to 
tun after theoretical perfection ’’; and he went 
® to declare that it ‘‘ cares little whether the 
theory of every part of its system squares exactly 
with that of every other part.’’ Those observa- 
lons are as true to-day as when they were uttered, 
ind they should form the basis of the policy 
f those who are the political heirs of the man 


@ “40 gave expression to them. Whether the British 
pirit of compromise is altogether a national 


asset is, perhaps, a moot point, but it is certainly 
an admitted fact, and one that statesmen would 
do well to take into account. More than the Whigs 
and Radicals of the past, the modern Socialist 
does ‘‘run after theoretical perfection,” and 
therein he is in opposition to the whole trend of 
the country’s development. Let the Conservative 
Party rather devote itself to ‘‘ redress practical 
grievance,”’ and we are confident that it will not 
appeal to the people in vain. 

In this connexion, we confess that we should 
like to see the protection of the liberty of the 
individual figure prominently on the Conservative 
programme. We realize, of course, that in these 
days of an urban civilization it is impossible 
to concede to the individual the amount of liberty 
which was his in a more spacious age, but it is 
to be feared that since the war the tendency has 
been towards an excessive restriction, particularly 
in social matters. We yield to none in our appre- 
ciation of Lord Brentford’s ability and patriotism, 
but we are afraid that his conduct at the Home 
Office during Mr. Baldwin’s administration gave 
the erroneous impression that modern Conser- 
vatism cares as little as its opponents for the 
liberty of the individual. In reality nothing could 
be further from the truth, but it must be confessed 
that the ordinary citizen is not without excuse for 
any doubts that he may have in the matter. It 
is not above the wit of man, let alone that of 
the statesman, to find a way of removing the 
existing vexatious restrictions without thereby 
debauching the public morals or encouraging 
sweated labour. It should be the task of Con- 
servatism to effect this, for it is a work that is 
essentially in the spirit of its traditions. 

What, in short, is required to-day is the treat- 
ment of national problems in a national manner. 
It is as useless to attempt to cure post-war ailments 
by pre-war methods, as it is to try to force the 
country into the strait-jacket of Marxian Socialism. 
The only solution of the economic and political 
difficulties with which Great Britain is confronted 
lies in a policy which, while combining imagina- 
tion and breadth. of vision, shall not mark any 
violent breach with the past. Above all, the 
fullest advantage must be taken of our Imperial 
heritage, for in no other way can we maintain 
our position in the world. This is, as we have 
already said, the age of the large unit, and those 
nations which do not realize the fact must 
inevitably go to the wall. France, under the 
inspiration of M. Tardieu, is rapidly welding her 
far-flung empire into one whole; Germany is 
desirous of uniting Austria to herself; Hispano- 
Americanismo is a growing force of unknown 
potentialities; the tariff wall round the United 
States is ever higher. The British Empire must 
move with the times, or it will prove as unable to 
cope with its rivals as was the City-State of 
Carthage to overcome the mistress of Italy. 

At home, too, Conservatism must eschew the 
temptation to be parochial in its outlook, while 
it must no longer be content to schedule the 
country’s institutions as ancient monuments, and 
then to leave them, magnificent, indeed, in their 
decay, but of no possible utility in the age in 
which we live. There has been too much talk 
about ‘‘ the spirit of Conservatism,’’ and ‘ the 
legacy of Pitt and Disraeli.” Their legacy was 
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not the measures that they passed, or the policy 
that they adopted, but the principles upon which 
they acted, and these are unchanged. The 
interests of the nation must come before those 
of any section of its citizens, and the Empire as 
a whole must be considered before its component 
parts. That we conceive to be the inheritance 
that Conservatism has received from the great 
leaders of the past, and it is in the skilful use 
of it that lies its hope of success in the future. 
In fine, there is no need for Conservatives in their 
despair to have recourse either to a policy of 
negation, or to an attempt to outbid their 
opponents in promises to the electorate. In the 
application of the historic principles of their party 
to the problems of to-day they have that alter- 
native programme which, in our opinion, the 
political situation so imperatively demands, and 
which now, when they are freed from the respon- 
sibilities of office, is the time for them to elaborate. 


CANNING UP TO DATE 
By A. A. B. 


URING the last two centuries there have been 
D four men of genius who applied their 

minds to the preservation and defence of Con- 
servatism: Bolingbroke, Burke, Canning, and 
Disraeli. Of these men three used their pens as 
well as their tongues to influence the national mind; 
of Canning nothing remains but his speeches in 
the House of Commons, badly reported, and such 
fragments of his conversation and passages from his 
despatches as his admirers and friends have chosen 
to publish. Naturally, Canning, the wittiest and 
most sociable of men, has suffered much from his 
concentration on the House of Commons and the 
Foreign Office. Bolingbroke has suffered, too, 
but from his own follies and cowardice, having 
led the Tories in Parliament for about two years, and 
spent the rest of his life in exile or retirement. Of 
his writings the only piece that had any popularity 
was his ‘ Patriot King,’ which haunts the imagination 
of sovereigns and politicians to this day, praise his 
‘ Letters ’’ as Matthew Arnold may. Burke reaped a 
rich reward by the publication of his speeches, which 
were barely listened to, as pamphlets; while his 
philosophical reasonings on Ireland and the French 
Revolution remain the arsenal from which politicians 
of all parties draw without acknowledgment their 
weapons. Burke was a Whig until the last eight 
years, and held a subordinate office for barely two 
years in his long life. Disraeli was the wisest in 
selecting the novel as the vehicle of his political 
principles, for there are probably a hundred of his 
compatriots who have read ‘ Coningsby,’ ‘ Sibyl,’ 
‘ Tancred,’ ‘ Lothair,’ and ‘ Endymion,’ for ten who 
have read ‘ The Regicide Peace Letters,’ or ‘ Con- 
ciliation with America.’ Who reads speeches now- 
adays? Disraeli’s two or three speeches on the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws are better reading than the 
most vigorous letters of Junius; and, as the fiscal 
question has once more loomed up, it is possible, 
though I don’t say probable, that Members of Par- 
liament may repair their mediocre and languishing 
powers by reading Disraeli’s invectives against Sir 
Robert Peel. 

It is high time that Canning’s indisputable claim 
to be the greatest foreign Minister that England 
ever had was rescued from the oblivion that creeps 
over the career of every statesman who has been 
content to leave no writing behind him. As far as 
my reading extends, nobody has done this better 
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than Sir Charles Petrie in his recent book.* There 
have been several ‘ Lives of Canning,’ and many 
biographical essays; there is Stapleton’s ‘ Life,’ the 
conscientious work of a private secretary; there js 
Dr. Temperley’s ‘ Life,’ the erudite and documented 
history of a Cambridge don; and there is ‘ Canni 
and His Friends,’ by the late Captain Josclyn Bagot, 
M.P., a kinsman of Sir Charles Bagot, the intimate 
friend of Canning, who appointed him Minister at 
Washington, and finally Ambassador at the Hague, 
Captain Bagot’s book is perhaps the most amusing 
and intimate life of the great man, as it consists 
chiefly of private letters, all of them amusing and 
informative, to his particular friends, like Charles 
Bagot, Hookham Frere, and the two brothers Ellis, 
one of whom became Lord Seaford. But none of 
these, in my judgment, approaches the supreme 
merit of Sir Charles Petrie’s volume, which in less 
than three hundred pages condenses all that there 
is to be said for and against Canning. For irs 
pertinence and compression I can only compare it ‘o 
the ‘ Biography of Lord Lansdowne.’ by Lord 
Newton. There is one further advantage which Sir 
Charles Petrie’s readers have over those of previous 
biographies, namely, the constant comparison of 
Canning with the difficulties, successes, and failures of 
the statesmen of the present day, such as Messrs. 
Churchill, Baldwin, and Lloyd George, as well as 
Palmerston. Nothing lightens up the pages of the 
past so vividly as its comparison with our own time, 
In his brief compendium Sir Charles misses not a 
single point, as lawyers would say. Without a bias 
in favour of his subject a biographer is obviously of 
no use, but Sir Charles, while setting naught down 
in malice, remembers all his hero’s defects. 

There are striking points of similarity between 
the careers of Canning and Disraeli. Neither was 
born in the purple; and each was heavily handi- 
capped by his origin. Canning was the son of a 
small Irish squireen, and an actress, who was not 
clever or even reputable, and who lived in more or 
less disrespectable circumstances throughout the whole 
of Canning’s life. Canning’s unremitting affection and 
pecuniary support of his mother were no doubt highly 
meritorious; nevertheless it was a distinct drawback 
to his rising in the world. An uncle who was in 
the wine trade paid for George’s education at Eton 
and Christ Church. Immediately after leaving college 
the young man was invited to call in Downing Street, 
where Mr. Pitt received him with serious courtesy, 
popped him in for a Treasury borough free of ex- 
pense, married him to the heiress Miss Scott, whose 
sister became Duchess of Portland, and gave him a 
minor post in his Government, all within five years. 
It reads like a fairy tale. Very different were the 
early struggles of Benjamin Disraeli. He had in 
those days the overwhelming disadvantage of being 
a Jew, with an unmistakably foreign name and 
appearance. On the other hand, his parents were 
highly respectable, Isaac Disraeli, his father, being 
one of the best known literary men of the day, with 
quite a sufficiency of means. Young Disraeli went to 
neither public school nor university, and was intro- 
duced to the public by the appearance of a witty and 
impertinent novel called .‘ Vivian Grey.’ How 
Disraeli conquered the world of fashion and of letters 
is known to everybody; but he had to fight four con- 
tested elections before his future wife, Mrs. Wyndham 
Lewis, induced her first husband to get him in. for 
Maidstone in his thirty-third year. But he remained 
heavily encumbered with debts almost to the end 
of his life, a worry from which Canning’s heiress 
saved him. Both men had happy married lives, 
although their alliances appeared to the outer world 
to be marriages of convenience. Both men had the 
command of that hard brilliancy of wit which seems 

** Canning.’ By Sir C. Petrie. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d. 
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to be the monopoly of the Irish and Hebrew races, 
gs witness Sheridan and Canning: on the one side and 
Disraeli and Heine on the other. Both men in 
consequence had many bitter enemies until they died, 
when they became enshrined. 

Canning virtually ruled England for ten years, 
from 1808 to 1810 and from 1822 to 1828, and during 
both periods as Foreign Secretary. In his earlier 

iod Canning had the discernment, which seems to 
be one of the gifts of genius, to see that the only 
way of beating Napoleon was to back Wellesley in 
the Peninsular campaign when he was attacked by 
the Whigs and distrusted by the Tories. The Duke 
of Wellington, who in politics was as mean an 
impostor as he was great in war, repaid Canning 
by constantly intriguing against him when he was 
the Foreign Secretary. Canning’s supreme achieve- 
ment in the field of foreign politics was his defeat 
of what was called the Holy Alliance, the junction of 
the King of France and the Emperors of Austria 
and Russia to suppress by force popular government. 
Canning rescued the new South American republics, 
not only from the mother country, Spain, and from 
France, Austria and Russia, but from the more in- 
sidious advances of the United States. He simply saved 
Canada, the West Indies, Central America, and South 
America from being swallowed up by America. It 
was in Canning’s time that the Monroe Doctrine, 
really invented by Adams, but accredited to the Presi- 
dent, was sought to be imposed upon the world. The 
South American and Central American republics owe 
their existence to England’s Foreign Secretary. 
This is an achievement which has made more 
difference to the history of the world than any of 
the successes of Palmerston and Beaconsfield. 


GHOSTS 
By Goprrey LOCKER-LAMPSON 


WILL not assert that I do not believe in ghosts, 

[ = at least, in public, for fear of possible 

reprisals from the spectral hosts. For of the 
unseen world of spirits around and about me I am 
ever conscious, invisible though they be to human 
optics and inaudible for human ears. But too bold 
a certainty, too dogmatic a disbelief, might tempt 
them from their undimensional spheres to appal me 
in disproof. In rounding a corner of the passage 

with a candlestick in my hand, at dead of night, I 
might run full tilt into one of them. Were it 
unassumingly accoutred in the fashion of its period, 
if its port were friendly, if it uttered no sound and 
took no notice, a cold sweat would doubtless start 
upon my brow, but I would pursue my way to bed, 
I hope, with steadfastness and decorum. But were 
it to parade the horrors of the vault, the sightless 
sockets of long burial, a chapless, grinning mazard ; 
if it were to howl and bar the way, then indeed might 
reason tremble in the balance. Therefore, I will not 
risk any rash and presumptuous denial, but aver 
here and now, that the age-long problem is so un- 
fahomable a mystery that none can say. 

In this connexion | shall not easily forget what at 
the time I verily believed to be a momentary lifting 
of the veil. It was in the spring of 1905, in 
the Midlands, that the incident had its origin. A 
friend was staying with us who for some time had 
been interested in psychic phenomena and made it a 
practice, whenever he heard of the advent of a new 
medium or the formation of a spiritualistic circle, to 
investigate, as far as he was able, the mystic pro- 
ceedings on the spot. He had come on this occasion 
to look into the bona fides or otherwise of a Mr. T., 
a medium who had arrived in the neighbourhood 


a short time before, and who claimed to be able to 
conjure up manifestations of departed persons. Mr. 
T. was living in a colliery village near by and was in 
the habit of holding his séances in a house belonging 
to one of the miners. A good many of the colliers 
and their wives believed in him, and my guest, who 
was a member of the Psychical Research Society, 
was anxious to see for himself and report to his 
colleagues whether there was any genuine foundation 
for the man’s reputation, or whetler he was merely 
a charlatan and a humbug. On the evening, 
therefore, of my friend’s arrival I accompanied him, 
together with another guest, to the cottage in the 
village where the séance was to take place. It was 
a hideous red-brick tenement, standing in a row with 
many others precisely similar, without a garden, 
and abutting directly on a rubbish-littered street, in 
fact, a soul-benumbing habitation, typical of the 
district and of the period. When we arrived we were 
shown into a room barely redeemed from total 
obscuration by a pin-point of light that wavered from 
a solitary gas-bracket and seemed in danger at any 
moment of complete extinguishment. Several women 
and one or two men were sitting on benches in a 
semicircle with their backs to the wall. 

At the other end of the room stood an empty 
chair and nearer to us a small harmonium at which 
sat a corpulent man with a large flat face. The 
air was laden with the effluvium of sweaty human 
bodies and of clothes none too clean. Presently the 
medium entered, a shifty, cadaverous-looking fellow 
of about thirty years of age, with a drooping 
moustache, long, matted hair and a waxen com- 
plexion, and sat down in the vacant chair. The man 
at the harmonium thereupon bade us in rich, unctuous 
tones to join hands, and began to play the notes of 
a hymn, occasionally stopping to read some sentences 
out of a Bible. The heat of the room with its 
closed windows was oppressive to a degree, and the 
hand which I was holding on either side of me grew 
moister and moister. After a short while the medium 
began to writhe and moan and roll his eyes and then 
became still, with his chin sunk upon his chest, 
having, so the harmonium-player informed us, ‘‘ gone 
off into a trance.’’ The latter now asked us whether 
we desired to summon anyone from the spirit world 
and, if so, whom we wished to see, but he warned 
us that unless we were in complete sympathy one 
with another, and the celestial current was flowing 
freely, nothing would happen. 

Upon this the neighbour on each side of me gave 
my hand a tremendous squeeze. A woman then said 
that she would like to look upon her sister. Little 
by little a nebulous figure with hair down its back 
began to take shape on the other side of the room 
against the wall. It was so dark that we could 
hardly make out the medium or, indeed, anyone 
else, for the light was almost extinct. Hardly had 
the apparition assumed its ill-defined form than it 
proceeded to dematerialize, not as'a whole, but from 
the feet upwards, as though a flood of ink were 
gradually rising in the room and blotting it out. 
My guest, not the one who had come to investigate, 
but the other, a shameless unbeliever and graceless 
wag, then enquired whether he might gaze upon his 
grandparent, a man of almost titanic proportions who 
during life had worn a patriarchal beard. There was 
a longer interval than usual and then once more an 
indistinct figure emerged, not the majestic empuse 
that we had looked for, but a phantom of the same 
stature as the last and, so far as could be discerned, 
clean-shaven. Whereupon my friend observed loudly 
enough for all to hear and to the evident annoyance 
of the harmonium-player: ‘‘ How you’ve shrunk, 
grandpa!” 

A woman then enquired whether on the next 
occasion she might feel the garment in which the 
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spirit was clad. Permission being given, the next 
wraith, that of a female, advanced a trifle closer 
and an end of the filmy shroud which enveloped it 
was held out for the believer to touch. The deluded 
creature fingered it and in an ecstasy of wonder 
said: ‘‘ It melts in my ’and,’’ upon which another 
woman with more gumption retorted: ‘‘ What else 
can you expect, dearie, seeing it’s made of ’evingly 
stuff? ’’ The woman on my left, whose palm I was 
still gripping, now requested that she might see her 
little girl who, so she told me, had died six months 
before. The harmonium-player replied that he was 
sorry, but that adults only were permitted to leave 
the spirit world and to appear for a moment or two. 
The medium upon this emitted a deep groan, and 
for the first time sat upright in his chair, lifting his 
head and staring towards us with unseeing eyes. The 
player announced that Mr. T. was waking from his 
trance and that before the séance concluded they 
would sing a hymn. Whereupon he began to strike 
a few notes, chiefly with one hand, and those who 
were present softly joined in the singing, taking the 
time from him as he beat it with the other. But I 
happened to be watching the medium who now 
verily looked as though he were in a kind of 
catalepsy. Suddenly there appeared at the other end 
of the room the faintest pool of light and the figure 
of a child seemed to issue from it for a moment, to 
stretch out its little arms and fade away. A spasm 
ran through the woman sitting beside me as I held 
her hand, and I could see that she was gazing in the 
same direction: ‘‘ It’s her,’’ she whispered, ‘* my 
little Effie,’’ and she began to weep. 

The meeting after this broke up. The medium 
was awake and sleepily bade us good-night. There 
‘was a supper in another room, of which all were 
expected to partake, and for which payment was 
exacted, for admission to the séance was free, and 
it was only by this charge for the subsequent repast, 
an exorbitant one, that the medium and his manager 
were able to make their profits and at the same time 
keep within the law. When we got home my friends 
and I proceeded to discuss what we had seen, the 
member of the Psychical Society straightway pro- 
nouncing, the medium to be a fraud and the whole 
séance a hum, explaining the method by which it 
was done. Indeed, none of us had been really taken in. 
The apparatus of deception had been crude and 
clumsy, the materializations and dematerializations 
being effected by means of a third accomplice and 
a black sheet. I made, however, one reservation— 
the child that had taken shape. ‘‘ What child? ”’ 
they asked. I replied that I referred to the last 
materialization while the final hymn was being sung. 
They both declared that there had been no such 
appearance, and indeed it had been obvious to me at 
the time that no one besides myself and my neighbour 
had noticed it, for everyone was watching the 
player beating time with his arm. Had 1 been 
deceived by some trick of light or by the intense con- 
viction of the woman whose hand was in mine? Or 
had the medium at last become a medium in truth, 
and had some psychic stimulus suddenly united the 
three of us and produced in the brains of two the 
image the mother wanted to see? Who can tell? I 
did not press the matter, but was not so confident 
in my own mind that everything that night had been 
part of the hoax. Three weeks later Mr. T. was 
mercilessly pilloried by my friend in the Society’s 
journal, a ludicrous account being given of the séance. 
Thenceforward he was never heard of again, but I 
ask myself at times what he thinks about it all, and 
whether he would tell you in strictest confidence that 
on occasions at these séances he would completely 
lose control of himself, becoming insensible to all 
about him and waking up wondering where he had 
been. 
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IS ART DYING? 


By ADRIAN Bury 


WO books on art have lately come into my hands 

under the high-sounding title of ‘ The World's 

Masters.’ They deal with the work of Matisse 
and Picasso. They are published by The Studio, Ltd, 
a firm for whom I have no small respect since their 
enterprise has done much to foster a public interest jn 
pictures and sculpture. I do not know if it is the affair 
of any company whose business is to make and supply 
a demand to sit in judgment on its wares. In these days 
of falling ideals, a publisher is merely a vehicle by which 
new ideas arrive from their creator to the world, 

In some mysterious way Messrs. Matisse and Picasso 
have achieved a colossal fame. Among the 
melancholy people who are so fatigued that only a 
bomb can move them out of their superior lethargy 
these are names to conjure with, because Messrs. 
Matisse and Picasso are bombardiers. But the 
languid intelligentsia would have us believe that they 
are artists as well. I have read such pompous praise of 
these men as might make the gods themselves envious, 
Is it unfair to say that there has been a conspiracy of 
criticism to exalt Messrs. Matisse and Picasso almost 
to divine eminence, and thus to justify their inclusion 
among the world’s masters? 

Such is the sin of irresponsible applause. Such is 
the victory of boredom out of chicanery. And so it 
follows that some dealers who know and care even less 
about the meaning and intention of art than do the 
weary critics, but have a keener sense of bank balances, 
will repeat the jargon of the latter until the plutocratic 
hostess, with a pathetic belief that she is the last refuge 
of misunderstood genius, will display her Picasso and 
Matisse to her gaping and credulous but completely 
baffled guests who prefer her cotellette reforme and 
Chambertin to any work of art be it by Mat, Pic or 
Mike. 

In the gaseous verbiage that does not pretend to 
explain the mighty Picasso, since of course all art is 
inexplicable, the names of Leonardo, Beethoven and 
Vermeer of Delft are bandied about with the cunning 
dexterity of an illusionist, and the culminating sentence 
states that Picasso ‘‘ has simply added one new instru- 
ment to the artists’ equipment . . . which assures him of 
immortality.’’ Says the imperishable Picasso himself 
in an epoch-making sheet of platitudes published in the 
current Studio: ‘‘ If I have something to say I 
say it in the manner that seems to me the most natural. 
A few paragraphs previously he has said, ‘‘ But has 
anyone ever seen a ‘ natural’ work of art? Nature 
and art are two perfectly dissimilar phenomena.”’ 

Away with these silly sophistries, only fit to send 
half wits completely daft. Let us look at the work. 
Plate XX. Woman’s Head. Ina moment of despera- 
tion, aberration or somnolence Picasso has taken a pen, 
perhaps one with a broken nib, drawn a shape, put one 
angular eye with a curved eyebrow on the left. Higher 
on the right he has placed an elliptical eye (note the pro- 
found dot for pupils) with a straight eyebrow. There 
is an ear which is growing not out of the head but out 
of space. The other ear? Why describe its idiocies? 
The woman’s skull is flattened at the top as if a steam 
hammer had not quite finished with it. There is a 
hand which might be a lobster or a lobster which might 
be a hand. Ah, miracle of invention, just one straight 
line for the nose and before Picasso has awakened 
there is a luscious wash over half the face to give it 
tone. A priceless masterpiece and dated 1924. Photo- 
graph, Paul Rosenberg, Paris. 

Who is this Philistine who dares to attack genius? 
Does he not see how ‘‘ The battlefield was ready for 
Picasso?...” It is just by that quality that we should 
recognize him as the most vital, the most stimulating, 
the. most modern influence in art to-day.’’ Of course. 
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“« The voice of the future has told us then not to talk 
easy nonsense about Picasso’s too rapid changes.’’ And 
so it goes On, mumble, mumble, mumble, etc., etc., etc. 

Aeroplanes were unlike stage coaches.’” Human 

were unlike human faces. Philistine calling. 


We are told that Picasso won the gold medal at the 


Beaux Arts at fourteen. This is a strong point with his 

admirers. Does not the Philistine see that a man who 

could draw academically has thrown away the clichés 

of an old art to take up the new revelation? What 
d idealism ! 

Even the intelligible Plate IV, ‘ Outcasts ’ (1906), fs 
little to boast about, is hardly worth a medal. In fact 
there is nothing in this pretentious book that approxi- 
mates to fine art, though some of the things come very 
near to fine imbecility. ‘* Art has neither past nor 
future,’’ says the redoubtable Picasso. Nor apparently 
any present, laments the Philistine. 

Now what about Matisse? Born 1869. Splendid, 
he is thus 61 and old enough to know better. Save 
that he has a predilection for reclining nudes with or 
without drapery, his intellectual attitude is as great 
and mysterious as that of Brother Picasso. 

The oracle who acts as ambassador between us and 
these divinities tells us that ‘‘ Matisse was gifted 
with an exquisite and naturally primitive feeling for 
line and colour. ... In throwing over discipline 
of nature he has submitted to the discipline of 
rhythm, a much more difficult discipline to obey. He 
could no longer refer to an external object and learn 
from that. So must my line go”’. . . The tragedy 
of it. 

Oh, sublime wisdom! Why doesn’t Matisse sell us 
a tube of pure colour and a nice piece of charcoal 
so that we may get that primitive feeling? Just 
as all great books are in the dictionary, provided 
you can put the words in the right order, so are all 
great pictures in the tube and the crayon. Why 
trouble to pollute them by transferring them to 
canvas ? 

But listen, fraternal Philistines and others. Matisse 
is also a sculptor. Since we cannot get on or off 
with his painted women by windows, his hats with 
flowers, his blue odalisks, or even the fishes at 
Etretat (1921), let us look at a bronze. 

I have seen more beautiful things in bottles at a 
medical school, but what has art to do with beauty? 
Says the voice of heavenly criticism. In Matisse 
“the old tragic world seems to be finding the rest 
and new innocence of childhood. .. .”’ 

Whatever the tragic world may feel, whoever 
created such an abortion as ‘ Seated Woman,’ 


bronze, will never find rest. Though, as we have 


been told art and nature are different phenomena, 
this thing is abdominally impossible. It could not 
survive the most drastic Cesarian operation. 

To give birth to such a fcetus and to enjoy it is 
to deny the whole principle of sanity and health. It 
is to turn the universe into horror and to defy every 
law of love, of life and art. It is to drag down the 
stars from the skies and roll them in the slime. 

Steady, dear Philistine; don’t get too excited. Why 
are you taking these things seriously? They will 
pass and be forgotten, but in the meantime we must 
endure them, not only in private but in public 
galleries. They are like a fever. And it is only 
because fever is a dangerous thing, and a temperature 
of 105 degrees more or less fatal that we must 
watch these moderns. They have many followers 
and their works are published in splendid form for 
ery student to digest. These opuerilities and 
their growing success are a snare. These men 
have, within recent years, done nothing that any 
artist could not have done on his head had he so 
Wished to do. They have made the most difficult 
and the most noble expression of the mind facile 
and ignoble. And so painting is nearing nihilism. 
Will it die? It may do so, and the Picassos, 


Matisses, their followers, and their literary apolo- 
gists will have been the assassins. 

But it takes more than a few men to destroy the 
human engine, and particularly that part of it which 
has some relation to eternity. 

As Anatole France tells us somewhere, the world 
must go on. It has survived every disaster of 
Nature and every villainy of man. 

Only the gods can destroy it utterly, and they may 
do so when they have time to notice what man is 
doing, and rebuild it nearer to their hearts’ desire. 

Messrs. Picasso and Matisse are troublesome 
midges enjoying a brief light and notoriety. For 
the moment they are among ‘‘The World’s Masters.” 
The age of gold will begin anew some time. 


ONE WITH NINEVEH AND TYRE 
By S. H. McGrapy 


HE electric boat floated slowly up the river. 

The light of the full moon bathed in her glory 

meadow and woodland. Here and there in 
the distance flamed the fire of some native encamp- 
ment. The air was warm and fragrant, and every- 
where was the stillness of night. Only could be heard 
the gentle ripple of the water, the call of a bird, or the 
voices of the occupants of the boat—except two 
lovers, who sat silently hand in hand. 

‘* IT never guessed these tours were half so enjoy- 
able,’’ remarked a young man. ‘“ Think of the 
places we have visited since we left home.”’ 

‘*A strange, lonely land,’’ answered his com- 
panion. ‘‘ It seems almost impossible to believe that 
a civilized people really lived here.’’ 

‘* Were they civilized?’’ someone asked lazily. 

‘* Really, it is a difficult question,’’ said the pro- 
fessor, rubbing his hands and smiling. ‘‘ A quarter 
of a century ago it was taken for granted that this 
far-away land had always been the home, as to-day, 
of a pastoral race. Then came an epoch-making 
discovery. Below the surface of the plain, buried 
in the accumulations of the ages, traces were found 
of a great prehistoric city. Since then, as you know, 
excavations on a large scale have been carried out.’ 

‘* How interesting!’’ exclaimed a stout lady in 
her most mellow voice. ‘‘ How interesting.’’ Do 
tell us something about the people who lived there, 
professor. I used to be so fond of history at school.” 

‘* They were much the same as people nowadays, 
I imagine,” answered the professor. ‘‘ They lived, 
and worked, and suffered.’’ 

‘** And loved,”’ softly added the girl who was hold- 
ing her lover’s hand. 2 

** And died,’’ the professor concluded. 

‘* I wonder if they loved as we do,’’ whispered 
the girl. 

No, little one—how could they?’ he replied. 
‘* There was never love like ours.” 

‘* To-morrow you will be able to examine the 
ruins,’’ said the professor. ‘‘ To tell the truth, I 
think the majority of you will be disappointed. The 
city was evidently of extraordinary size, much larger 
than any modern city. In those days, of course, no 
laws to limit the erection and expansion of cities 
existed.” 

‘* Why disappointed? ’’ asked someone. 

‘* Because, apart from the immense size of the 
place, there is—except to the historian, of course— 
little of interest. Not a single building remains 
standing, or even partially standing. One may walk 
for miles over bricks and stones, broken and crumb- 
ling and decomposed. No longer do we see the 
ruins of a great city; the ruins themselves have 
almost ceased to exist. They are merged into 
the rocks of the earth. They are not ruins, but the 
ruins of ruins.’’ 
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‘* But, professor,’’ complained the stout lady in a 
tone that implied a personal grievance against the 
architects of the past, ‘‘ surely there are temples, or 
idols, or palaces of kings, or something of that 
sort? ’’ 

The professor shook his head. He was pondering 
on the instability of human glory—of the mighty 
empires which were as if they had never been; of the 
prophets and warriors and kings of the past, whose 
ashes were mingled with the elements; of the kisses 
and caresses, the valour, the glory, the hope. . . . 

The electric boat with its party of light-hearted 
tourists was making its way up the river, and the 
stout lady was waiting for an answer. 

‘* I’m sorry to disappoint you,” said the professor. 

They glided by a dark, silent wood, which draped 
the river with its shadow. Only here and there did 
the moonlight, stealing through the leaves, mingle 
with the moving waters. The branches of the trees, 
drooping languidly, bathed in the stream, and the air 
became warmer. 

‘* Listen! ’’ said a woman’s voice. 

Ceasing their chatter and laughter, they heard, 
with delight and reverence in their hearts, the sweet 
sadness of the nightingale. 

The boat passed into the moonlight again and the 
wood was left behind. 

‘* A few more minutes and we shall be able to 
catch a glimpse of the city,’’ remarked the professor. 

** It stands on the river, then? ’’ asked the young 
student, eager to display his learning. 

** On a river, but not this one,’”’ replied the pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ Excavations have made it certain that 
a navigable river ran through the heart of the city— 
the docks of which have been located—almost at 
right angles to the one on which we are sailing. 
River gravel, I may remark. . . .”’ 

The professor became enthusiastic. 

‘* I shall be glad when supper is ready,’’ said a 
little man, stretching himself and yawning. ‘‘ Never 
felt so hungry in my life.’’ 

‘* Machinery of a crude kind,’’ came the voice o: 
the professor. 

‘*T know! Let’s have a hopping race,’’ someone 
suggested. 

** At any rate, no books have been discovered,’ 
said the professor. 

The electric boat curved gracefully round a bend 
of the river. 

There! ’’ cried the professor, standing up and 
pointing across the plain. 

The tourists, talking and laughing, crowded to the 
side of the boat and gazed in the direction indicated. 
By the light of the full moon could be seen, near the 
river bank, innumerable heaps of earth and rubbish. 
And as the boat made its way they saw everywhere 
around them the same monotonous irregularity, 
extending into the shadows, silent and lonely—all 
that remained of a great city of the past. 

**Come and look!” they cried to those engaged 
in the hopping race. 

All right!’ cried the others. ‘‘ Last lap! ”’ 

** Undoubtedly the climate was more severe then,’’ 
explained the professor, ‘‘ and the coastline much 
nearer.” 

** What a fraud!” ejaculated the stout lady with 
the mellow voice, walking away. ‘‘ Not even the 
remains of a wall or the corner of a building! ”’ 

‘* There’s the supper gong!’’ shouted several 
tourists in eager chorus. 

** T don’t feel very hungry,’”’ whispered the girl who 
was holding her lover’s hand. 

“* Let’s stay here—I’ve some biscuits in my pocket,’’ 
he answered, laughing. 

** Never felt so hungry in my life,’’ murmured 
the little man for the third time, leading the way. 

‘* What did the professor say was the name of the 
city ?’’ asked a voice. 
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Really . . . I forget . . . some like...” 
stammered the young student, who was anxious to 
show off his learning. 

** London,”’ said the professor, 

** Lon—don—what a funny name! ”’ 


said a pretty 
girl, giggling. 


OUR VILLAGE 


E are all more or less familiar with city 

life, and so the city is our universal 

criterion. It is our spiritual home. We 
deign, naturally, to have some dealings with one 
another in our temporary exile. It would puzzle a 
stranger, indeed, to find a typical self-confessed 
native of Drumleddie. It is always “‘ the people 
here,’’ never ‘‘ we of Drumleddie.”’ Naturally, then, 
we are very severe critics of our neighbours, those 
‘* others ’’ who make Drumleddie for us. 

It has been said that much of our modern tolerance 
is merely indifference. No doubt that is the main 
difference between village and town social life. 
Here, there is nothing to dissipate our extreme 
concern in our neighbours. In a town, we have 
neighbours but in Drumleddie they are 
ours.’’ 

In the main, we represent, in one another’s eyes, 
our failings only. The doctor? Very absent- 
minded, and when he has told people to stay in 
bed till his next visit, forgets to make another. The 
parson? Poor preacher and a snob, to boot. The 
schoolmaster? He is lazy and much addicted to 
favouritism. The banker? He carouses too often 
and is, moreover, a frightful gossip. We say that, 
heads censoriously tilted a little, and pass it from 
mouth to mouth. ‘‘A dreadfully gossipy place, 
Drumleddie, altogether,” we say, cocking our ears 
to the latest proof of this. For one of us really to 
think it dreadful, and consequently become a non- 
conductor of it, is asking human nature to wear 
its divinity too ostentatiously. We mercifully do 
not realize our share in Drumleddie. 

Villagedom breeds censoriousness. Our lesser 
natures are crowned by the neighbourhood’s consent, 
and in turn prevail to crown our neighbours’. In the 
city a man is known most readily by his maximum 
value. The more social activity, the more sus- 
pension of judgment; there is no hurry to judge 
when opportunities for judging are incessant. So 
there is in the city some approximation to the long 
span and sweep of God’s judgment; the vast con- 
tinuous acquittal that enables a man to condemn 
himself the more surely. But in Drumleddie we 
play at God all day long and circumvent our neigh- 
bours at the same game by superficial strategy and 
deep hypocrisy. 

Yet anyone who is not a solitary finds that in 
a city, also, he lives his life in a group, more or 
less like Drumleddie, but modified inevitably by 
the proximity and number of other Drumleddies. 
It is an essential to be free, full life that we live 
as if we were boundless; but in Drumleddie we move 
about, so many distorted mirrors of each other, 
and life is limited for all. Drumleddie is no place 
for a sensitive soul, subject in any degree to 
suggestion ; for in a short time the image of ourselves 
which we see forming in our neighbours’ eyes be- 
comes a hated acquaintance, then a_ spiritual 
constraint, and perhaps at last an evil genius. 

It comes to this, no doubt, that in a town we 
choose the Drumleddie to which we shall especially 
belong; but Drumleddie chooses us and sucks us 
under. Yet what is the real difference? We substi- 
tute for the littleness of too close contact, unsought, 
the littleness of too slight contact, even with those 
we seek, for their capacity for intensity is dissipated 


by the multitude of things. 
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TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND 
IV—THROUGH THE DICKENS COUNTRY 


association with Kent that lasted all his life. His 

death in 1870 (in Kent) set a period to an unfalter- 
ing affection for his county that had been expressed 
frankly in his letters and in virtually every one of the 
Dickens novels. To call Dickens a Kentish man and 
to look for Kent in his books is to prove an acquaint- 
anceship between author and county that is intimate 
rather than familiar, deliberate rather than haphazard. 
When England as a whole is scrutinized, it is dis- 
covered that every county has its famous men, and 
when the south-eastern county is discussed in this 
respect, there is only one thing to say about it—that 
Dickens and Kent are inseparable. 2 

The accompanying sketch-map does not include the 
whole of the Dickens country, but the missing area 
will be covered by the motorist setting out from London. 
The journey down to Dover should be begun from 
Blackheath, and the ‘David Copperfield’ route followed 
from then onwards 
— through Green- 
wich, up Shooter’s 
Hill, through Dart- 
ford, Northfleet, 
Gravesend, Chalk, 
Rochester and Chat- 
ham. Here the! 
sketch - map route 
begins and the rest 
of the tour is plain- 
sailing. There are 
too many apt quota- 
tions from the 
Dickens novels that 
would illustrate 
nearly every mile of 
the way for more 
than one or two to be 
given here, but those 
familiar with ‘ Pick- t 
wick Papers,’ ‘David 
Copperfield,’ ‘ The 
Uncommercial 
Traveller,’ ‘ Little 
Dorrit,’ ‘ Bleak House,’ etc., etc., will be able to turn 
from book to countryside, from Kent back to the novel, 
and find a very close connexion between both. 

Though Dickens’s general association with Kent was 
widespread and covered most of the county, his closest 
personal tie was with the patch of country between 
Chatham and Gravesend. In 1816 he was brought to 
2 Ordnance Terrace, Chatham, and from 1821 to 1823 
at 18 St. ‘Mary’s Place, The Brook, Chatham, close 
to his first school. In the village of Chalk, about a 
mile east along the Dover Road from Gravesend, he 
spent his honeymoon in 1836 in a house generally 
supposed to be the large one ‘‘ on the south side of 
the road at the corner of Thong Lane.’’ But other 
opinion has it that the real house was a cottage on the 
Opposite side of the road, nearer Gravesend, and in 
git two tablets were affixed there recording that 
“In this house Charles Dickens spent his honeymoon 
in 1836: here also some early chapters of ‘ Pickwick ’ 
were written.’’ Further down the Dover Road, on 
the high ground almost half way between Gravesend 
and Rochester, is Gad’s Hill, ‘‘ My little Kentish Free- 
hold”? as Dickens called it. It stands a little way 
back on the right and is the house that Dickens 
coveted from his earliest childhood till the day he bought 
it in 1857 and died in it in 1870. Letters and books 
testify to the absorbing interest that Gad’s Hill Place 
always had for Dickens, and Dickens’s devotees the 
world over have come to regard the name as an affix 
to the author’s! The three villages of Shorne, 


|: 1816, at the age of four, Dickens began an 
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Sketch-miap showing route through 
indicate main 


tthe Dickens country. Dotted lines 
roads and alternative routes. 


Cobham and Cooling were favourite objectives of 
Dickens on some of his shorter walks, while of the 
country a few miles farther south he writes: ‘‘ I have 
discovered that the seven miles between Maidstone 
and Rochester is one of the most beautiful walks in 
England.’’ The motorist will sample this part of Kent 
if he follows the sketch-map route to its conclusion. 

The next stretch of road, from Chatham to Canter- 
bury, is written of in ‘ Little Dorrit’: ‘‘ The whole 
business of the human race between London and Dover 
being spoliation, Mr. Dorrit was waylaid at Dartford, 
pillaged at Gravesend, rifled at Rochester, fleeced at 
Sittingbourne, and sacked at Canterbury.’’ This, with 
the exception of a reference in ‘ Barnaby Rudge ’ and 
another to the Canterbury Pilgrims in ‘ Our Mutual 
Friend,’ is Canterbury’s sole claim to Dickensian 
interest apart from ‘ David Copperfield.’ King’s School 
(Canterbury) is believed to be the prototype of Dr. 
Strong’s School to which his aunt sent David; of 
Canterbury, Mr. 
Micawber said, “‘ It 
would be rash not to 
come on and see the 
Cathedral ’’ — good 
adviceforthe 
motorist! But pro- 
bably the most com- 
pelling interest that 
Canterbury holds for 
the Dickensian lies 
in the town’s in- 
pradicable associa- 
tion with Agnes 
Wickfield. 

The sister towns 

of Margate and 
Ramsgate always 
held a special attrac- 
tion for Dickens’ 
who found great 
entertainment in 
watching their ship- 
ping activities. ‘‘No 
steamer can come 
out of Ramsgate, and the Margate boat lay all night 
with all her passengers on board,”’ he wrote in a letter 
written in 1842. But his observation of the towns 
went further in ‘ Bleak House’: ‘“‘ It is the hottest 
long vacation known for many years. All the young 
clerks are madly in love, and, according to their various 
degrees, pine for bliss with the beloved object, at 
Margate, Ramsgate, or Gravesend!’”’ Modern 
criticism can but concur and point to an instance of 
‘* times not having changed so very greatly.’’ 
' The favourite town on this part of the east coast, 
in Dickens’s estimation, was Broadstairs. Here he 
spent fourteen summers, and in a letter to Lord 
Carlisle of description and instructions for getting 
there, he wrote, ‘‘ You will have for a night-light in the 
room we shall give you, the North Foreland lighthouse. 
That and the sea and air are our only lions. It is a 
very rough little place, but a very pleasant one.’’ 
Much of his writing was done in Broadstairs, and he 
took a fond farewell of it in a paper in Household 
Words for August 2, 1851, entitled ‘Our Watering 
Place.’ 

Pegwell. Bay was a favourite excursion from 
Ramsgate, and is repeatedly mentioned in ‘ The 
Tuggses at Ramsgate,’ one of the ‘ Sketches by Boz.’ 
Dover, Deal and Folkestone all belong as. much to 
Dickens as to the map. Dover was David Copperfield’s 
town of desire, Deal finds mention in ‘Bleak House’ and 
was probably the town mentioned in ‘ Out of the 
Season’; at Folkestone Dickens spent a summer 
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holiday in 1855, and contributed an article on the town 
to Household Words on September 29 of that year. 
Hythe and Sandgate, farther down the south coast, are 
written of in ‘ David Copperfield,’ though Dover is, of 
course, the town of all these of most importance in that 
book. A tablet on their new premises on the site of the 
old shop in Dover, has been inscribed by the firm of 
bakers, Messrs. Igglesden and Greaves, in these words, 
‘* Here is the site of the steps on which Charles 
Dickens represents David Copperfield as resting in his 
search for his aunt Betsy Trotswood.’’ Dickensian 
treasure-hunters will find clues in many an unsuspected 
spot in Kent, and in the course of their wanderings 
through this county perhaps grow to subscribe 
enthusiastically to Dickens’s feelings: ‘‘ I have many 
happy recollections connected with Kent and am 
scarcely less interested in it than if I had been a Kentish 
man bred and born, and had resided in the county all 
my life.”’ M. E. P.-G. 

N.B.—Literary Tour No. 5, which will appear in the 
SaturDay Review of June 21, will cover the Constable 
country. 


A ROOF OVER THEIR HEADS 
By L. F. RAMsEy 


PASSED out of the busy shopping street of 
| Here through an archway into sudden peace. 

Houses surrounding a square garden, with 
benches outside the doors, on which old men and 
women sat in the sunshine and gossiped, smoking 
or knitting, suggested the word Almshouse to my 
mind. Yet there was something in the atmosphere 
of the place that expressed an independence not. 
always found in almshouses. Perhaps it was best 
shown in the flower-decked windows. Here was no 
convention of pelargoniums or scarborough lilies, but 
an individuality of choice. 

The grass-plot in the courtyard had flower-beds, 
with a succession of blossoms from tulips and 
hyacinths down to the last gladiolus of autumn. The 
old people look from their windows on to the colour 
beyond during most of the year. 

Such is a Dutch Hofje, a settlement of homes for 
old persons only. The one I am describing belongs 
to a Baptist church in Haarlem. Every church in 
Haarlem owns a Hofje, and there are others belong: 
ing to friendly societies, or even to private indi- 
viduals. Hofjes differ from almshouses in that rent 
is paid for them, though there are some Hofjes which 
are charities. But they are best described as houses 
built exclusively for the old. 

Each consists of two rooms and a kitchen, and 
the rooms are large with the idea that, when the 
occupant becomes too old or too infirm to mount 
the stairs to bed, the living-room can be converted 
into a bed-sitting-room. Bungalows do not find 
favour in Holland where the belief prevails that it is 
healthier to go upstairs to bed if possible. 

It is happier to be old in Holland than in any 
other European country. Nobody grudges the 
occupant of a Hofje the roof over his head. The 
houses would not be suitable for families and cannot 
be let to any but the old. The worst disabilities of 
old age are banished by life in a Hofje. There is no 
loneliness, for a neighbour is always within call. The 
old people are away from the noise of traffic and yet 
close to shops. They are not disturbed by crying or 
playing children, yet, if they feel a desire for the 
life of the city, it is close to them and they can be 
in the midst of street lights and jostling crowds 
whenever they feel like sharing in what is going on 
outside. They are among contemporaries and can 


speak their mind without fear of snubs. 
There are no tiresome rules, only the ordinary 
obligations of a tenant. 


No such tragedies can 
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occur in a Hofje as happen unfortunately in our own 
land when some old person is seized with sudden 
illness, dies alone and remains undiscovered for da 
Nor can the occupant of a Hofje go untended when 
infirmity makes it impossible for old people to care 
properly for their bodies, for a nurse visits each 
house regularly to enquire after the health of the 
tenant, and she calls in a doctor when she thinks it 
necessary. 

Only social workers know how far the bestow; 
of Old Age Pensions has complicated the housj 
problem in our own country. Naturally, every human 
being clings to the roof over his head as long as 
possible. Old couples go on inhabiting a cot 
long after their children are grown up and have 
homes of their own. Often a widow lives on alone 
with the empty rooms that her family formerly filled, 
They pay the rent for her and she exists on her 
Old Age Pension. Many such cases are known to 
me personally. If we had homes for the old, like 
the Dutch Hofjes, these cottages would be released 
for the use of families. 

But Holland does not think only of the needs 
of the working classes. The housing of the old 
is a problem of the middle classes, also. In Holland 
there are organizations, some of them charitable or 
semi-charitable, some of them business propositions, 
providing for the needs of every class. These are 
called Resthuizen, and the most expensive of them 
are like luxurious hotels. Old people can have 
suites of rooms or single rooms, according to the 
amount they wish to pay... 

The difference between these Resthuizen and the 
hotels is that they are designed for the old and 
adapted to their needs, have resident nurses to 
look after minor ailments and a doctor attached 
to the staff. In one Resthuis I saw, each guest 
paid from £100 to £200 a year according to rooms, 
and there was accommodation for married couples. 
As in our own country, there are servant difficulties, 
and life becomes increasingly expensive so that many 
old people are glad to live in a community rather than 
to struggle with housekeeping at an advanced age 
on a reduced income. 

At this Resthuis, the old people have the two 
principal meals of the day in the restaurant, break- 
fast and tea brought to them in their own rooms. 
Those who prefer it have all their meals brought to 
them, and many of the married couples who have 
both bedroom and sitting-room do prefer to have 
meals alone together. 

I saw, also, a Resthuis belonging to a church, for 
a room in which each resident paid only £30 a 
year. This includes all meals. There is accom- 
modation only for unmarried old people here, and 
I could not help envying the Dutch the possession 
of so many of these institutions, when one thinks 
of the lonely old gentlefolk dragging out existence 
spending most of their tiny incomes in trying to 
keep a roof over their heads. These cases, hidden 
from the eyes of others, except when some un- 
fortunate creature prefers to hasten an exit from an 
unkindly world, are not even confined to one sex, 
though, naturally, women are in the majority, 
especially those who have sacrificed their youth to 
care for old parents. I know of several appalling 
cases of poverty through the struggle of paying rent 
out of all proportion to the income. 

Nowhere can you see old people with such peaceful 
faces as the Dutch, and in no other country is old 
age so honoured as in that little land. We, it 
seems, pay absolute homage to youth, yet we do not 
see that the welfare of youth is best promoted by care 
for the old. Old age is only a little less certain 
than death. A generation or so ago, death was the 
prevailing fear; to-day it is old age. Can we be sur- 
prised at that fear, when we see how we treat the 
old? » 
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THE THEATRE 
SHAKESPEARE TO THE RESCUE! 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


The Merchant of Venice. By William Shakespeare. 
Embassy Theatre. 

The Last Chapter. By Edith and Edward Ellis. New 
Theatre. 

The Living Law. 
Lyceum Club. 


A FTER having for years past booted poor 


By Jakob Knudsen and Sven Lange. 


Shakespeare, as they would a stranger cur, 
over their thresholds—into, as Mr. Granville- 
Barker says, the slums—the London managers have 
now decided to invite his aid in rescuing them from 
their present difficulties. ‘‘ Shakespeare, we would 
have moneys.”” How will he answer them? It 
remains to be seen whether neglect has killed 
the public appetite for Shakespeare. 
There are two points which a_ twentieth-century 


producer of ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ may very 


easily forget. One is that its title is the ‘ Merchant— 
not the Jew—of Venice’; the other, that its author 
wrote it as a comedy; not merely in the technical 
sense of ‘‘ ending happily,’? but in the modern 
meaning of the word: a play of unalloyed gaiety and 
laughter and high spirits. To Shakespeare’s con- 
temporaries Shylock was a comic villain; they jeered 
at his misfortunes, and saw nothing vile in his 
tormentors. The Belmont scenes were romantic 
comedy, the Venetian episodes a roaring farce; and 
Antonio, the merchant, was the hero of the play. We 
see things rather differently in these humaner days. 
We see a Shylock who, at his worst, is far less 
hateful and far less contemptible than the young 
Venetian sparks who snap at his heels and spring at 
his throat like vicious pariah-dogs; who towers, 
intellectually and spiritually, head and shoulders above 
the crowd of little cads around him; and we cannot 
laugh as we watch him mocked and tormented and 
at last brought down and torn to pieces by them. 
Where Elizabethan audiences saw only farce, we 
see—and feel—a tragedy. 

At least, that is what happens when we read the 
play. But the stage producer cannot number it 
among the tragedies—not with impunity, that is. 
For he cannot give us isolated passages to ponder 
over; he must give us all, or nearly all, the play. 
And a tragic Shylock lands him in appalling diffi- 
culties, of which by far the worst is Realism. For 
once let Realism creep in, and then how trivial must 
the casket episodes become, how unutterably silly all 
the trial-scene! Nor could we enjoy the poetry and 
music of the glorious epilogue in Belmont if our 
minds had been allowed to dwell too deeply on the 
fate of Shylock. We should still be brooding on the 
cruelty and the injustice of Venetian law, and the 
bitter irony of Portia lecturing her victim on the 
‘* quality of mercy ’’ and then mercilessly inflicting 
on him ruin, humiliation and a forced apostasy. 
So some sort of compromise is necessary; we must 
keep as near as possible to the comedy spirit of 
the play, and leave the moralizing until afterwards. 
And that, so far as it is possible, is what Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence has done at the Embassy Theatre. He 
emphasizes all the gaiety, and never allows the 
underlying tragedy to spoil the sport. His Shylock is 
neither comic nor tragic, but it helps the play enor- 
mously, since it allows us to enjoy the fairy-tale of 
Belmont with our minds undisturbed by realism in 


-Venice. We can live throughout the play in a world of 


make-belief; and without make-belief the casket scenes 
and Portia’s impersonation of a ‘‘ learned doctor ” 
must be too tedious to be endured. 

Gaiety is the key-note of Miss Madge Compton’s 
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admirable Portia. Compared with the other leadi 
characters, Portia is an easy part, provided the 
actress has high spirits and a sense of mischief 
Shylock may wonder whether he is comedy or 
tragedy, Antonio, whether he is a villain or a hero 
Bassanio, whether he is a romantic suitor or . 
fortune-hunting spendthrift, and Gratiano, whether 
he is a wag or a cur; but Portia is clear, straight. 
forward, and as Shakespeare made her. And pro- 
vided she remembers—and Miss Compton does 
remember—to preserve in the trial-scene some of the 
madcap spirit in which Portia set about the business 
—the spirit of a rather daring lark—no young actress 
ought to fail as Portia. I believe it is one of the 
traditions of Shakespearean production to make 
Antonio a very dignified old gentleman, instead of a 
young Venetian spark who happens to be suffering from 
an inexplicable fit of temporary melancholy. Up till just 
before the play begins he has evidently been a boon 
companion of the other bright young cads; and his 
friends assume that his present sadness is due to 
some new love affair. He admits, indeed he boasts 
of having made a practice of spitting upon Shylock 
and insulting him on every possible occasion—all 
of which indicates a young man rather than a middle- 
aged philosopher. This unexpectorative tradition is 
preserved at the Embassy; and preserved, let me 
add, very ably indeed by Mr. H. A. Saintsbury, 
whose performance is a very beautiful one. The 
other parts are competently played, with one 
exception. This was the Launcelot Gobbo. The 
methods of provincial pantomime may make the un- 
skilful laugh, but they cause the judicious to 
see red. 

The first production by the Famous Players’ 
Guild was a mystery play called ‘ The Last Chapter.’ 
A popular novelist is found shot in his study at the 
very beginning of the drama; after which the stage 
is crowded with a number of rather dull and singularly 
unattractive characters, any one of whom, so far as | 
could understand the complicated plot, might be the 
murderer. I confess I failed to guess aright; but 
I must also confess that I was never sufficiently 
interested to try very hard. The real mystery is why 
Mr. Owen Nares consented to appear as the novelist. 
For of all the Famous Players on the London stage, 
I can think of none less suited to the réle. Mr. 
Nares’s stage personality is that of a clean-living 
English gentleman, a type one has difficulty in 
associating with the writing of best-selling sex novels. 
The play has some exciting moments in the last 
act; and there is some first-rate vulgar comedy 
which Miss Kay Hammond handles effectively. But 
the rest is rather dreary stuff; and the many ladies 


of the cast were handicapped by a certain dowdiness. 


resulting from some very ugly frocks and the 
prevailing habit of Victorian hair-dressing. 
On Sunday last the Lyceum Club Stage Society, 
in collaboration with the Anglo-Danish Society, pre- 
sented a very odd, almost incomprehensible, yet 
curiously interesting play called ‘ The Living Law,’ 
which dealt (according to the programme) with ‘ the 
right of the individual to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience in defiance of public morals and 
human precepts.’’ I cannot say that it dealt with 


this familiar problem very deeply or enlighteningly; | 


but this could hardly be expected, seeing that the 
novel on which the play was based was written just 
thirty years ago—and at that time moral philosophy 
was not very daring. But it gave us a glimpse of 
rural life in Denmark at the end of the last century, 
with its revivalist pastors and its hypocritical religion, 
and this was a welcome change from the vulgarity 
of modern Anglo-American society as depicted in 
contemporary commercial plays. That fine old 
actor, Mr. Wilfred Shine, gave a really great per- 
formanance; and the gallery, as is usual at these Sun- 
day night productions, made a public nuisance of itself. 
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THE FILMS 
A FINE PERFORMANCE 


By ForRREST 


Sarah and Son. Directed by Dorothy Arzner. The Plaza. 
Song o’ My Heart. Directed by Frank Borzage. Prince 
Edward Theatre. 


HE direction of the film at The Plaza is in 
Te same hands as was ‘ Charming Sinners’ 
which was generally released a little time ago, 
and once more the result is worth seeing. Ruth 
Chatterton, who was also in the earlier film, plays 
the leading part and what is immediately apparent is 
what has been the opinion of a lot of people since 
the advent of the talking picture—namely, that when 
all has been said about the technique of the film being 
essentially. different from that of the stage, if a good 
actress is properly directed, she gives a performance 
on the talking screen which no star who is solely the 
uct of the films can emulate. Ruth Chatterton 
in this picture brings to the screen all those qualities 
which have rightly given her a big position on the 
e, with the result that the combination of her 
study of the German girl who rises from the “‘ halls ’’ 
to the Opera House and the direction of Dorothy 
Arzner make a theme which is not, perhaps, palatable 
to everyone, but is interesting to most. 

The story of the film has a familiar ring about it. 
The girl marries a would-be loafer who helps her in 
a song and dance act. She, being German and senti- 
mental, prefers a baby to the variety, whereupon her 
husband loafs in earnest. They face poverty; he 
quarrels with her and behind her back presents the 
baby to a rich man who has no children. The war 
breaks outs and she, in company with a very under- 
standing man, goes about entertaining the wounded 
in the hopes of finding her husband. They find him, 
and, dying, he tells her what he has done with the 
child. The foster parents’ lawyer also proves to be 
understanding, but he points out to her that whether 
the child is hers or not, the foster parents can look 
after it much better than she can. So she becomes a 
famous opera singer and the child, unlike the one in 
the famous melodrama, calls her ‘‘ Mother ’’ and does 
not die. Moreover, she marries the lawyer. Ruth 
Chatterton is ably supported by an excellent cast, best 
among whom are Frederic March as the lawyer, and 
Gilbert Emery as the foster father. 

All the necessary superlatives have long ago been 
used in praise of John McCormack’s voice, and the 
only thing which matters in the film at the Prince 
Edward Theatre is that the recording of the songs 
which he sings is excellent. There are eleven of them 
and for those who have not heard him sing all of 
them and would like to hear him do so, here is the 
list: ‘ Then You’ll Remember Me,’ ‘ A Fairy Story by 
the Fire,’ ‘ Just for To-day,’ ‘ 1 Feel You Near Me,” 
‘Kitty, My Love,’ ‘ The Rose of Tralee,’ ‘ Loughi 
Serent e Cari,’ ‘ Little Boy Blue,’ ‘ Ireland, Mother 
Ireland,’ ‘I Hear You Calling Me’ and lastly, ‘A 
Pair of Blue Eyes.’ 

In addition, there are two other items on the 
programme, the first a British Movietone News which 
contains some excellent pictures of tiger trapping, and 
the second an interval of eight minutes. Since there 
are only two performances a day, it seems a pity 
that when they do start, the audience should be forced 
to twiddle their thumbs in the middle of them. I hope 
this pretentious nonsense of having intervals is not 
going to creep into the cinemas. The theatre is com- 
pelled to have them because of the exigencies made by 
the changes of costume and scene. The cinema has 
no excuse, except, perhaps, that of the bars where 
there are any, and anyway, film audiences prefer a short 
film to a short drink. 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—223 | 
Set By Peter TRAILL 


A. Tue SaturDAy REvIEw offers a First Prise of 
Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a letter of not more than two hundred and fifty 
words from a setter of one of these competitions 
to the Editor, attempting to justify his carelessness 
in having lost all the entries before he has had an 
opportunity to judge them. 


B. The Saturpay Review offers a- First Prize 
of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for a four-lined rhymed epitaph upon the death of a 
man who was known among his friends as a highbrow. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
9 King Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
223A or LITERARY 223p). 

ii. Typescript is not esseritial, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, June 16. The results will be announced 
in the issue of June 21. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 221 
Set sy Tue Epitor 


A. At some indeterminate date in the future, 
England is entirely feminised, and the House of 
Commons decides to recognize the logic of the situa- 
tion by enacting that henceforth only women shall 
be eligible for membership. A First Prise of Two 
Guineas and a Second Prise of One Guinea is offered 
for a description of 300 words in the style of Macaulay, 
of the famous scene in which the last male Speaker 
makes the last male speech and resigns his office on 
the ground that it would be an intolerable contradic- 
tion for a man to be at the head of the Mother of 
Parliaments. 


B. Swinburne’s exquisite poems, ‘ Laus Veneris’ 
and ‘ Dolores,’ have from time to time been repro- 
bated for the warmth of their imagery. Always 
anxious to be on the side of the angels, the SaruRDAY 
REview therefore offers a First Prize of One Guinea 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a stanza of 
the same subject and metre, but written in the pure 
and innocent style of Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


REPORT BY THE EDITOR 

221A. This was a disappointing competition, if only 
for the curious fact that no woman entered for the 
prize. Can it be conjectured that women do not desire 
a completely feminized House of Commons, and that 
the office of female Speaker over 614 female members 
is one from which even Mrs. Proudie would flee? 

These things are mysteries. But it has to be added 
that too many of the male entrants showed a regret- 
table levity of language, and one, at least, forgot that 
the male Speaker, like the contemporary female of 
the species, wears silk stockings. Others forgot that 
the Speaker addresses the House of Commons, not 
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himself, and therefore does not say ‘‘ Sir ’’; nor does 
he allude to the difficulty of catching the Speaker’s 
eye—an operation which would be of some difficulty. 
But this particular entrant seemed uncertain of the 
distinction between the Prime Minister and the 
Speaker. 

Of the unsuccessful, T. E. Casson, Charles G. Box, 
Walter Harrison, T. C. Russell, Feu Follett and W. G. 
are to be commended; Parasitic Male would have won 
a prize but for a double entente which it was impos- 
sible to consider accidental. The first prize goes to 
N. B. Severn and the second to Athos. 


FIRST PRIZE 


The scene was worthy of the drama to be enacted. 
It was that Chamber in which the Third Estate of the 
Realm had sat for generations, that Chamber which 
had heard the eloquence of Gladstone and Bright, 
of Asquith and Balfour, had witnessed the expulsion 
of Bradlaugh and the arrival of Birkenhead. It was 
the same, yet different. Garlands now embellished the 
walls, emblazoned with the names of women famous 
in the Cause; the columns and railings were bright 
with ribbons, and on the table where the symbol of 
sovereignty reposed were fresh flowers in vases. 
Where once lolled ‘‘ the Lords of Creation,’”” now sat 
women eminent in many spheres, attired in a manner 
befitting a great occasion; graduates in hood and 
gown, nurses, policewomen and Guides in the uniform 
of their order. Conspicuous among the throng were a 
small body of veterans—the first ladies to enter the 
House of Commons. 

Yet the cynosure of all eyes, he who was both hero 
and victim, the worthy successor of Peel, Gully and 
Lowther, whose duty it had been to assuage passion 
and rebuke malice, to hold the scales between contend- 
ing factions, he whose lot it had been to hear many 
speak and remain silent, was now himself speaking. 
His voice, charged with emotion, was scarcely audible 
at times. It was not, he was understood to say, an 
age of oratory, and no words of his were adequate for 
such a tremendous occasion. It had been his duty to 
move the Closure on many a Bill; now he was per- 
forming that duty upon his own great office—almost, 
he added, surrendering in symbolic fashion the last 
semblance of Man’s predominance. While he lamented 
the past, he saluted the future. 

In dead silence, the whole House standing, he 
vacated the Chair and quietly withdrew. It was the 
closing of a chapter—the end of an epoch. 

N. B. SEVERN 


SECOND PRIZE 


Then was enacted that scene, memorable alike for 
its singularity and as opening the final chapter of 
a splendid history, in which the last male Speaker 
laid down his office. That historic Chamber, which had 
echoed to the oratory of Bright and Asquith as the 
adjacent Hall of William Rufus had echoed to the 
eloquence of Burke and the explosives of Parnell, was 
thronged with the chosen of the women of two ancient 
kingdoms. Here and there among the benches a 
male member sat almost extinguished; when the 
Speaker rose, and waiving for once the etiquette of the 
place, thus addressed the Prime Ministress, he seemed 
the sole representative of his sex. 

‘* Madam, for the first time in thirty years, I propose 
to speak what is in my mind. It is agreeable to 
general experience, that institutions which flourish at 
a certain stage of the progress of society, at a subse- 
quent stage sink into decline. So it has been with 
this, the British House of Commons, and the depth 
of its decline has been in proportion to the height 
of its former ascendancy. The Gods madden whom 
they would destroy. Having achieved supremacy by 
virtually abolishing the power of the other Estates of 
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the Realm, it successively established Female Suffrage 
and ensured the preponderance of female voters 
Rapidly reflected within the walls of Parliament, that 
preponderance has now resulted in the decision to 
exclude men. For a man to remain at the head of 
‘The Mother of Parliaments ’ would be a contradic- 
tion at once intolerable and ridiculous. I thank 

I still have a sense of humour, and I have the honour 
Madam, to ask your leave to vacate this Chair and to 
resign the service of this House. In no vain or carpj 
spirit, but in all solemnity, I believe that the last stage 
of its decadence begins to-day.’’ 


ATHOs 


221B. The ladies were here in great numbers, but 
some had to be disqualified because they appeared to 
know their Swinburne better than their Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Athos was well to the fore, James Hall 
and Norah M. Butterfield were both runners-up, and 
Gertrude Pitt scored heavily with a ‘‘ Dolores” 
that nearly won the day. But the first prize must 
go to Lester Ralph and the second to Pibwob. 


FIRST PRIZE 


The sinner reformed and the preacher 
Want Magdalen, won without gold, 

But by prayers and entreaties that reach her, 
To bring their lost lamb to the fold. 


Come back to the Home-Town of Virtue, 
To the verities valid and sane, 
From the cads and the cocktails that hurt you, 
Sad Sister of Pain! 
LESTER 


SECOND PRIZE 
Although to be ugly is painful, 
How wisely the Preacher hath said, 
Fair looks without virtue are baneful 
As the fruit of the Sea which is Dead! 


Remember that genuine Beauty 
Is Morality’s pious trustee, 
And the scrupulous handmaid of Duty 
With a capital D. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


| The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi- 
bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 
of their expression. 

| Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the 
same week, should reach him on Tuesday. : 


POLYGAMY AND MISSIONS 


SIR,—I have read with great interest the article 
on monogamy in the last issue of the SATURDAY 
Review, but I would like to make two points in 
comment. 

Your correspondent is, I gather, a non-Christian, and 
is therefore not alive to the: fact that the nominally 
Christian countries of the West are in reality largely 
inhabited by heathen, who merely conform to the 
minimum of decent behaviour which they think will 
be tolerated in a Christian community. It is these 
individuals who, by their unbridled lust and greed, 
bring: about war and disease, and it is the followers 
of Christ who provide the asylums and hospitals for 
their victims. It is not the teachings of Christ which 
bring the evils he describes. 

Secondly, the author of the article has drawn a 
delightful picture of Eden before the Fall, but he has 
assumed that the conditions of life which he has de- 
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scribed would never change but for the interference of 
missionaries. Unfortunately the serpent, in the form 
of “* civilization,’ is bound to intrude sooner or later. 
Therefore it behoves all those who call themselves 
Christians to be beforehand in inculcating the doctrine 
of self-restraint with regard to all appetites of the 
body. Otherwise the final condition of these charming 

le will be such as we see in the countries 
where Islam or Hinduism is practised. Your corres- 

ent will hardly claim that the prostitution, 
disease and misery to be seen in the East to-day are 
the result of the practice of monogamy or the preach- 
ings of missionaries. 

I am, etc., 
M. B. Hick 
22 Queen’s Road, N.W.8 


SIR,—‘‘ Fradfa’s ’’ views on this question are per- 
fectly just and sound, and it is refreshing to see them 
boldly put forward. It may not be remembered, or 
even known, that such a man as Gordon approached 
the missionary societies, or the churches generally, I 
forget which, to allow converted chiefs in Africa to 
keep their wives. Of course, this wise and humane 
suggestion was immediately turned down. It is extra- 
ordinary how short-sighted and hide-bound by these 
narrow prejudices are the leaders of Christian churches 
and missions. If polygamy were allowed, the Chris- 
tianity of the converts would be none the less real, and 
the custom, like slavery, would gradually die out of 
itself if it was found incompatible with social order 
or the progress of Christianity. 

I am, etc., 
C. R. Haines 

Petersfield 


PALESTINE 


SIR,—Whether or not Arabs revolted against the 
Turks while the Turkish army was still in occupation 
of Palestine is a question which does not alter the fact 
that British agents made promises to Arab officers and 
soldiers in order to induce them to break their allegiance 
to the Sultan and that the desertions which followed 
were of very great value to the Allied cause. Seduced 
by thesé promises many Arabs gave the British forces 
active support, and it is as dangerous as it is mean 
to shirk our obligations, thereby fostering the belief 
that the general promises of self-government made dur- 
ing the war were not intended to apply to Asiatics. 

Under Turkish rule taxes were light and officials 
few, the only substantial grievance being the occasional 
prolongation of military service beyond its legal limit, 
but to-day the Arabs are taxed and regimented in a 
way which makes them bitterly regret the old regime. 

We must all admit that the late Lord Balfour’s name 
is one to conjure with, and he certainly desired to see 
Palestine become a ‘‘ National Home for the Jews ’’ in 
areal and literal sense. This was natural enough when 
we remember that as the exponent of ‘‘ Philosophic 
Doubt ’’ he disliked and despised the theory held by 
many orthodox Christians that the Jews were expelled 
from Palestine 1,800 years ago as a punishment for 
their share in the Crucifixion. 

Whether, if they were to secure supreme control, as 
they evidently hope to do, the Jews would be as tolerant 
of Christianity as the Moslems have been in the past is 
amatter of speculation, for to the ‘‘ advanced ’’ Jew 
Christ is a myth and to the orthodox He is an impostor. 

I am, etc., 
C. F. RypER 

The Grange, 

Scarcroft, Nr. Leeds 


SIR,—Mr. Cohen, in his reply to Mr. Ryder on the 
subject of Palestine, stated :— 

(a) That in the British pledge to the Sherif of 
Mecca Palestine was excluded. 


(b) No pledge was made to Palestinian Arabs. 

The second is a natural corollary of the first. The 
first, however, is not correct. 

I would like to ask the opinion of any neutral whether 
the district of Palestine can be understood to be 
included in the following: ‘‘ The districts of Mersina 
and Alexandretta and portions of Syria, lying to the 
west of the district of Damascus, Homs, Hama and 
Aleppo.’’ 

There is no mention of any district south of Damascus. 
Mr. Cohen understands as well as I do that to interpret 
this limitation as to include Palestine is mere hypocrisy 
to attain an illegitimate end. 

The Palestine problem has, however, gone far beyond 
this point. Lord Balfour himself stated that his Declara- 
tion was an experiment. The experiment has failed. 
The report of the Shaw Commission unequivocally 
proved this. The terms of the mandate must be recon- 
sidered. The Covenant of the League of Nations has 
Articles 11 and 19 especially incorporated to meet such 
emergencies resulting from failures in the framework 
of the Peace Treaties. 

The solution of the Palestine problem is quite simple ; 
stripped of financial and emotional elements and viewed 
from the basis of common sense and justice, the solution 
is all too obvious. Fifteen million Arabs, and seventy 
million Moslems in the British Empire, are awaiting 
a decision. 

I am, etc., 


RosBert GorDON-CANNING 
23 Cork Street, W.1 


SIR,—May I correct an inaccuracy in Mr. Israel 
Cohen’s letter published in your last issue? I was in 
Palestine from late June, 1917, to May, 1918, as an 
Intelligence Officer attached to G.S.‘ I.’ not as Times 
Correspondent. That came after the war. 

But Mr. Cohen is right in saying that the Arabs in 
Palestine remained passive throughout the campaign, 
unlike those of Transjordan. At most a few score 
prisoners of war and deserters volunteered for service 
in Sidi Feisal’s army. 

I am, etc., 


Puitie GRAVES 
Travellers’ Club, 


Pall Mall, S.W.1 


THE PROBLEM OF INDIA 


SIR,—We may find an apt parallel to the conditions 
obtaining in British India to-day in Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall,’ showing the persistency with which 
history repeats itself. The Gauls had forgotten that 
the protection of Rome had delivered them from 
internal discord and from foreign invasions. Instead 
of exercising the full rights of conquest, Vespasian 
reminded them, the Republic had been content to 
impose only such as were required for their own 
preservation. ‘‘ Peace,’’ he said, ‘‘ cannot be secured 
without armies, and armies must be supplied at the 
expense of the people.”’ 

Now, one of the manufactured grievances of the 
** Independence Party’’ of British India is the cost 
of the Indian army, which they pretend to believe is 
but an army of occupation representing their con- 
querors. The truth is, of course, that the Indian 
army is constituted chiefly as a defence against 
foreign aggression, particularly that which from 
immemorial times has threatened ‘the North-West 
frontier. Outside this employment, the army of 
India has been used almost exclusively as a police 
force by means of which the warring elements of the 
mixed population have been kept in restraint, and 
order maintained among the 250 millions of diverse 
races and creeds that dwell within the confines of 
British India. 
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The most important of the Indian Native States 
maintain armies of their own; these have always been 
at the disposal of the Government when India has 
been menaced either directly by her immediate neigh- 
bours or indirectly by the enemies of the Empire. 

In the blackest period of the Mutiny, the Indian 
Princes rallied to the support of the British Raj, and 
the debt of gratitude which we owe them for their 
loyalty in those dark days must not be forgotten 
when, as will surely happen, the nationalists of British 
India seek to modify the relationship of the Princes 
towards the rest of India, towards the Empire and, 
by no means least, towards the Throne itself. 

We, at any rate, should never forget that the 
Crown has unequivocally declared that the rights, 
dignity and honour of the loyal native Princes shall 
be maintained unimpaired—a pledge which our 
present King has reaffirmed and pronounced to be 
‘* inviolate and inviolable.’’ 

I am, etc., 
A. G. RITCHIE 


MODERN POLITICAL CONSTITUTIONS 


SIR,—In your issue of May 17, your reviewer of 
my book, ‘ Modern Political Constitutions,’ makes an 
unaccountably bitter attack upon it. He accuses me 
of making ‘‘ no attempt to be impartial,’’ but his own 
anonymity permits him to be far more partial than I 
could ever dare to be. 

The book is descriptive, not controversial, and I 
challenge your reviewer or anyone else to gather from 
it the colour of my political opinions. A book of this 
sort, read as it was by several authorities and published 
as it has been both here and in America by publishers 
of repute, who presumably knew what they were at, 
could hardly be as unqualifiedly bad as your reviewer 
makes it out to be. He magnifies a slip in a table in 
the Appendix, concerning the Argentine, into a 
‘* declaration,’’ expresses a personal opinion about the 
French and German Presidencies as if it were an axiom 
in Euclid, and complains that I have omitted from the 
lists of books for further study (not necessarily 
inclusive of all my authorities) an obsolete text-book 
by Anson. 

Upon these strictures he bases his conclusion that 
students will not benefit from reading the book. But 
I know that they will, because many have already done 
so during the several years that it was in the making. 
For the book is the outcome of many years of study 
and teaching of its subject; and it will, I doubt not, 
survive the onslaughts of your reviewer’s spleen. 
Meanwhile, I can only hope that judicious readers of 
your journal will be persuaded to test the value of his 
judgments by reading the book for themselves. 

I am, etc., 
C. F, STRonG 


[Dr. Strong’s modesty is refreshing, though he is 
apparently prepared to admit that Homer nodded in 
the Appendix. So far as the Presidential power in 
France and Germany is concerned, I find it impossible 
to believe that any student, after reading the relevant 
articles in the Constitutions of the two countries, and 
taking into account the history of the last ten years, 
can arrive at the same conclusion as Dr. Strong; while 
no one but a purblind democrat could assert that ‘‘ the 
Great War gave a tremendous incentive to constitu- 
tionalism.’’ I am relieved to note that Dr. Strong 
makes no attempt to defend his style against my 
charge of tediousness. Your REVIEWER. ] 


A MOTORING FALLACY 


SIR,—The new cars which are now appearing on 
the roads cause some pioneers of motoring to shake 
their heads and declare that motoring is not what it 
was. It is no longer an adventure, they say; the 
fun has gone out of it. 
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This, I submit, is a point of view which tends to 
delay progress in motor car design and manufacture. 

If fun were merely something which is in inverse 
proportion to the efficiency of the machine, then 
expert writers on motoring must all be dreadful kill. 
joys, for they are for ever suggesting and urg; 
improvements upon the manufacturer. But do improve. 
ments really make motoring any less enjoyable? 

The fun of making the car go at all has been 
succeeded by the much more interesting and intricate 
process of tuning it up and driving it so as to give 
the highest efficiency. 

By abolishing what is a terror to novices—the pro- 
cess of changing gear—you may be depriving the 
expert of a pleasant game of skill, but you are also 
giving him scope for intelligent anticipation in select. 
ing the gear he will need next, for accurate judgment 
in deciding on the exact moment to bring the self. 
changer into operation and new skill in the control of 
engine-speed. 

Thus does the balance between manual skill and the 
skill of eye and brain become more perfect—which 
is the truc recipe for the enjoyment of anything this 
life offers, including motoring, and the complete 
answer, I maintain, to the old fogeys who would 
have us believe that the car of 1930 is any less interest- 
ing to drive than the ‘‘ animated ironmongery ” of 
a quarter of a century ago. 

I am, etc., 
Joan Grant 


PROTECTION 


SIR,—The mere fact that the Socialist vote at the 
récent by-election in Central Nottingham was only 
7,923 out of a total poll of 27,517 votes recorded should 
have warned any sane Government that a large 
number of their supporters are losing faith in the 
promises so extravagantly made in May, 1929. It 
is not surprising that the Secretary of the British Lace 
Operatives’ Federation should have stated : 


The workers appealed to a Government which they 
were told belonged to their own class. They appealed in 
vain, and now there is nothing left but to turn to some 
other party which has more sympathy with and knowledge 
of their needs. 


Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues have a golden 
opportunity before them if they will only take their 
courage in their own hands by preaching up hill and 
down dale Lord Beaverbrook’s full policy, and 
dropping at once the idea of madly venturing upon the 
use of the Referendum. 

I am, etc., 
ERNEST JAMES 

Artho 

Hawthorn Road, 
Wallington, Surrey 


PROHIBITION 


SIR,—In a recent issue of the SaruRDAY REVIEW you 
had four letters from correspondents favouring pro- 
hibition, and though you disclaim responsibility 
for their opinions it makes the Saturpay look like 
a super froth-blowers’ society. Many Americans who 
come over here are very sensitive about being 
laughed at, at the attempt to make them good by 
knocking off the drink business, but one finds that 
deep down in their heart of hearts they are sure that 
it is for the ultimate benefit of their country, and 
that not to be able to do business down Wall 
Street without continuous drinking of high-balls in 
the saloons was a curse that no one wants to return 
to, and only an extensive measure could cure. 

I am, etc., 
BritisH CITIZEN 
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IN GENERAL 


N embarrassment of books, a surfeit of news- 
papers and a dearth of pamphlets—here is a 
triple sign of woe hung in our firmament. And 
the third is the sorriest. In the battles of ideas the 
phieteers are powerful figures, quick, mobile, 
often unpredictable; and they certainly add spice and 
yivacity to the fighting, like the Balearic slingers in 
the wars of the ancients, or the English bowmen in 
those of the Hundred Years. Battles of ideas are 
common enough nowadays, but our pamphleteers 
hardly ever appear in a way that causes any dismay 
or threatens to turn any wavering flank. Why don't 
they? Where are they? Why shouldn’t they? 

It would be hard to say exactly what calls the 
noble art of pamphleteering into proper activity, but 
| suppose it must be depth and strength of feeling. In 
times of war, civil or external, in times of religious 
commotion, the pamphlet has flourished in England— 
as witness the importance of the fighting tract during 
the reign of Charles I and under the Commonwealth, 
or during the wars with France, or in the great days 
of Newman, Pusey and Ward. But in more recent 
times pamphleteering has become more and more 
sporadic, and good examples of the art are few and far 
between. The first year or two of the late war showed 
a certain florescence, but in the nature of things it 
was a one-sided business; pamphlets poured forth to 
lay what is now termed the ‘‘ war-guilt ’’ on the head 
of Germany, but they had no opposition worth men- 
tioning; the war of the pamphleteers was easier than 
that of the soldiers. Besides, I suspect that an 
“ official’? point of -view does not usually produce 
classics in this field of writing; guerilla warfare— 
freelancing—franctireurs—‘‘ agin the government 
this is the happiest terrain for the pamphieteer. 
Looking back en the war years, I can only recall 
at the moment one example that stands the twofold 
test of being both thoroughly topical and tho1oughly 
readable after a number of years. It is Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s ‘ Commonsense About the War,’ an extremeiy 
lively piece of thinking and writing which, so far as 
I know, has not been reprinted since it appeared 
about the end of 1914 as a supplement to the New 
Statesman. 

The golden age of the pamphlet, it may be, came 
slowly to an end when the modern cheap newspaper 
ceased to be satisfied with the function of purveying 
news, and began to turn itself into a daily magazine. 
The famous Tracts of the Oxford Movement, if 
present-day circumstances had then controlled the 
situation, might well have been presented as a series 
in an organ of morning journalism. And to a certain 


. extent our modern newspapers carry on the functions 


of controversy by special articles, contributed sym- 
posia, and the like. But it is hardly ever satisfactory. 
Essentially, the function of the newspaper is limited 
to the providing of news and of views based there- 
upon. Independent controversy does not fit into the 
cadre. Editors are afraid of letting disputants carry 
on too long. Space is limited. Your true pamphleteer 
cannot let himself be constricted by 1,200-word boun- 
daries any more than the Balearic slinger could allow 
himself only six stones for a morning’s fighting. And 
over and above this, newspaper controversy of this 
class is too often spoilt by the combatants being 
selected by a more or less neutral outsider, the news- 
paper concerned; the fight is not everybody’s fight; 
and the principals are seldom chosen because they 
are good or eager fighters, but only because their 
names are supposed to be attractive to the mass of 
readers, merely as entertainment value. 

Again, the pamphlet seems to have declined because 
of a false sentimentality pervading the spirit of con- 
troversy. Particularly in England, controversy has 
become a muffled, padded, safety-first form of exercise. 


It has been pervaded by the often fallacious ideals of 
sportsmanship; offence must neither be taken nor 
intended ; a sort of unwritten Queensberry code governs 
the warfare with rules of parliamentarian propriety ; 
one has always the feeling that one is not going to 
see a fight to a finish. Only very occasionally nowa- 
days does one escape from this kindly, milky mist 
of unreality. A few years ago Mr. Norman Douglas 
gave us, from an Italian printing house, however, 
a spirited example of hard-hitting without the gloves, 
when he attacked the late D. H. Lawrence over the 
latter’s public treatment of a common friend; and 
about the same time there took place, in England, 
fortunately, a first-class bout of several rounds between 
Mr. Belloc and Mr. Wells centring round their views 
of theology, science and history. (In the palmy days 
of the Fabian Society’s pamphlets, by the way, Mr. 
Wells produced a small masterpiece of the craft in 
his tract on ‘ This Misery of Boots’; on the other 
side, there are some capital examples of Mr. Belloc’s 
controversial style tucked away among the countless 
twopenny pamphlets of the Catholic Truth Society.) 

On the whole, a spate of pamphlets and buzzing 
clouds of pamphleteers should be viewed as a sign 
of health in the body politic and social. They are 
evidence, whatever their immediate cruse, that the 
blood is circulating freely; and an atmosphere of con- 
flict is bracing to the brain. One London publishing 
firm has recently done a good deai to inject the tonic 
of free controversy into the somewhat limp spirit 
of our day: in the sixteen issues of the ‘ Criterion 
Miscellany,’ published at a shilling apiece by Messrs. 
Faber and Faber, there is already a wealth of vivacious 
argument from independent points of view, and if it 
continues to maintain its variety and its high standard, 
this series of pamphlets, although in some numbers 
its values are of a purely literary sort, may soon he 
taken as a valuable guide to the currents of opinion 
surrounding this new decade of our century. And I 
am glad to notice that in Scotland, where the cleansing 
winds of criticism and controversy are even more 
needed, the Porpoise Press of Edinburgh is making 
a start with a similar series of pamphlets. 

Quincunx 


NEW NOVELS 


Out of Step. By Derek Walker Smith. Gol- 
lanez. 7s. 6d. 

Drink up, Gentlemen! By J. B. Morton. Chap- 
man and Hall. 7s. 6d. 


HE subject of the public schools occupies the whole 

of Mr. Smith’s novel. As a first novel by an under- 
graduate, ‘ Out of Step” (the title is good) must be 
considered a creditable piece of work; as a novel, pure 
and simple, it is less satisfactory. In the first place, 
the outline of the narrative is too blurred. The book 
lacks trimness; it tends to sprawl untidily. This is 
a defect which is all the plainer because the style 
is more commonplace than the style even of an under- 
graduate need be. The digressions become doubly 
superfluous. Thus, simply because Colin, the chief 
character, goes with his mother to Torquay for a 
holiday, we have to put up with this: 

The first sight of Torquay! The joyous sweep of the 
bay, the wonderful blue of the sky reflected in the sea, 
that sparkles in the brilliant sunshine. The cliffs rising 
stately and wooded, from the shore, and the brown sails 
gliding to and fro across the bay. It is a sight to 


remember, and a scene that carries the first breath of 

health to many a convalescent. 

This would be suitable enough in an advertisement 
of the Great Western Railway, whose tourist traffic- 
manager would probably be glad of it. And it is only 
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one of many verbose and pompous exercises in com- 
position which ought to have been blue-pencilled before 
the book was printed. All this woolliness prevents 
Mr. Smith from being as impressive as he would like 
to be. And although his point of view is less obscure 
_than that of many writers, it is not nearly precise 
enough. The general tone of the book is indicated by 
Colin, who says, after a more than usually stilted 
conversation : 
‘* Dear, dear, how frank and fundamental we’re becom- 
ing! Quite like an intellectualized scene from ‘ Eric, or 
Little by Little.’ ”’ 


This is such good criticism that we must attribute 
it to Mr. Smith himself rather than to his ‘‘ rebellious ’’ 
hero. And what we are waiting for now is a public 
school novel that shall be the third item in a geometri- 
cal progression, of which ‘ Eric’ and ‘ Out of Step’ 
are the first two. 

In Mr. J. B. Morton we have, at length, a satirist 
who is not afraid to speak his mind plainly. ‘ Drink 
up, Gentlemen!’ is a grotesque forecast of what 
England will be like in 1935 at the present rate of 
progress. The fact that the period chosen is so close 
to the present imparts a peculiar grimness to Mr. 
Morton’s forecasts, too many of which bear an uncom- 
fortable resemblance to things as they are to-day. 
Thus: 

Outside in the street the paper-boys were selling a special 
edition in which was reported, all across the front page, 

a new record made by an Englishman who had ridden 

a stationary bicycle, fixed firmly to the deck of a liner, 

all the way from England to America. The leading article 

pointed out that this avenged our recent defect at billiards 
by a Spanish team. 


Mr. Morton’s chief concern, however, is indicated 
by his title. For in 1935, we are told: 

The new closing hours had come into force, whichi 
allowed men to drink between eleven and twelve in the 
mornings, and between eight and nine in the evenings, 
Sundays excepted. 

The book tells how Lord Glastonbury, formerly Albert 
Weissmann, pawnbroker, brought about a revolution, 
by attempting to substitute his Rustic Tea Houses for 
what was left of the taverns. Mr. Morton, both in 
prose and verse, insists upon the importance of beer 
with a gusto which would be more entertaining if it 
were less Chestertonian. And although some of his, 
drinking songs go with a lilt which even a teetotaller 
could hardly resist, we prefer his attacks on what he 
describes as ‘‘ corrupt magnates and prigs and earnest 
meddlers.’’ Referring to the Duke of Goudhurst, the 
newspaper owner, he says: 

The Duke, who had begun life as a dustman, and had, 

- at the age of twenty-one, found certain incriminating docu- 
ments in a dustbin, used these documents to good purpose, 
and never looked back. . . . His rival was the Duke of 
Pevensey, who had started as assistant chucker-out in a 
gaming-house. 

And there is some excellent satire on artistic and 

literary humbug. Perhaps the best thing in the book 
is Lord Glastonbury’s message to the meeting in con- 
nexion with the new Rustic Tea House at Barton St: 

‘George : 

Healths were drunk and success to the venture, and a 
telegram from Lord Glastonbury was read out—the word- 
ing chosen for him by a friend, but a malicious one. ‘‘ ’Tis 
not in mortals to deserve success,’’ said the wire, ‘‘ but 
we'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll command it.’’ His 
lordship had not the foggiest idea what it was all about, 
nor what Sempronius had to do with his schemes, but he 
liked a classical tag. 


After that it would, perhaps, be ungracious to 
suggest that ‘ Drink up, Gentlemen ’ is rather loosely 
-constructed and that the interpolated love-story seems 
too sweet for its context. And we fear that, if Mr. 
Morton reads this criticism, he will retort that it was 
written by ‘‘ a small, pale man with a face like a 
-terrified ferret.’”” Or words to that effect. 


7 June 


REVIEWS 


TOLSTOY 


The Life of Tolstoy: Later Years. Vol. Il. By 
Aylmer Maude. With an Introduction by 
G. R. Noyes. Oxford University Press, 
London: Humphrey Milford. 


OLSTOY has become a legend, an inspiration, 

a warning, a bone of contention. Hence, though 
his name is on every lip, he is known Partially 
and by hearsay so that the legend is already encrusted 
with countless barnacles of error. 

The colossal output of Tolstoy’s literary work and 
the magnetic quality of his personality; his long and 
picturesque life; his quarrels centring round him in 
his family, among his literary friends and executors, 
in the Church and the State, have all given occasion to 
partisans for and against him who have disseminated, 
garbled, or deliberately fabricated, false stories about 
the many things of interest which he did. Mr. Maude’s 
‘ Life ’ is an admirable corrective of rumours. It is 
clear, readable, balanced, accurate. The second volume 
alone contains 570 pages presented in a manner all 
too rare in biographies, a combination of the apprecia- 
tion and vital interest of the disciple, with the level- 
headedness of a critic who is not carried by enthusiasm 
beyond the realms of commmon-sense. 

Mr. Aylmer Maude, who for many years when living 
in Russia was in personal touch with Tolstoy, translated 
under his direct encouragement and guidance most of 
his leading works into English, and Tolstoy left a 
written opinion of the work of Mr. Maude and his wife, 
‘* Better translators, both for knowledge of the two 
languages and for penetration into the very meaning 
of the matter translated, could not be invented.’’ The 
recent publication of the ‘ Diary of the Countess ’ has 
added fuel to the flames of controversy. Fortunately 
it appeared just in time to have some impressions 
created by it partially put right by this ‘ Life,’ although 
sections of the ‘ Life ’ were already printed before the 
Diary appeared. 

Tolstoy is a figure in history whose significance it 
is foolish to minimize or to try to ignore. There are 
many who recognize in Ghandi a disciple who sat 
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at the Master Tolstoy’s feet and who drew his avowed 
policy of ‘‘ non-resistance ”’ direct from him. The news 
reported day by day shows a fruitage in real life of the 
dreams and teachings of visionaries who flout common- 
sense and we see how the policy of ‘‘ non-resistance ’’ 
breaks down. 

Not only in the relation of the community to its 
Government is Tolstoy’s teaching now bearing sporadic 
and sometimes poisonous fruit, but also in the realm 
of sex. In every country there are some who are 
suddenly ‘‘ enlightened’ and “‘ influenced ’’ by his 
book the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ and adopt its harsh and 
false view without realizing how warped it is. 

Tolstoy’s original efforts to improve on the customs 
of humanity regarding property were no happier, as 
Maude demonstrates, in his business over his book 
copyrights. Tolstoy’s renunciation of all money-making 
interest in his own literary work, and his gift of 
copyrights to the community, created interminable 
difficulties. Instead of ensuring universal and cheap 
production of his books, it led, particularly in foreign 
countries, to the production of several inferior transla- 
tions by rival publishers, instead of the dignified and 
effective handling by one accredited publisher who could 
have secured promptly the suitable publication Tolstoy 
lacked for so many years. It also caused dissension in 
his own home. Not the least interesting and valuable 
contribution to the Tolstoyana in Maude’s ‘ Life’ is 
the publication of the long letter from Chertkév to 
Tolstoy which fills ten pages and recapitulates the 
history of the tragic family quarrels over his affairs. It 
gives Maude an opportunity to clear up many of the 
points which all interested in Tolstoy’s literary work will 
be glad to have clarified, and also throws light on the 
puzzling relations which existed between Tolstoy and his 
wife, who were devoted to each other and yet agoniz- 
ingly tortured each other. 

The ‘ Life ’ appears in the series of Tolstoy’s works 
admirably edited for the Oxford Press Centenary 
Edition. Each volume has an Introduction from some 
distinguished literary man; in this instance the Intro- 
duction is written by G. R. Noyes, who emphasizes that 
Tolstoy, with all his fanatic religious enthusiasm, was 
fundamentally lovable. Al] the world knows that he 
was artistically great, and Maude’s ‘ Life’ impresses 
on us his industry, sincerity and deep sensitiveness. 

The preparation of these volumes is a work so labori- 
ous that it can only be a labour of love, affording a 
suitable memorial to the great Russian and to his 
English Boswell. 

Marie C. SToPEes 


THE LAST OF THE LIBERALS: 
** J. X.’’ OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Life of John Xavier Merriman. By Sir 
Perceval Laurence, K.C.M.G. Constable. 18s. 


N the last century there were certain districts of 

rural England where, owing to the absence or 
absenteeism of large landowners, the successful pro- 
fessional men in the market town acquired a higher 
status than elsewhere as leaders of local society and 
affairs. It was a good kind of primacy, being founded 
on hard work, proved integrity, the resolute indepen- 
dence to which these give birth, and a_ healthy 
tradition of country life. Such were the antecedents 
of J. X. Merriman; and in this story we may perceive 
them reflected through half a century of public life 
in a distant part of the Empire. 


§A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competition and to 
post their solutions in good time. 


His biographer, Sir Perceval Laurence, for many 
years a judge in Cape Colony, has been acutely con- 
scious of his task. His own acquaintance with 
Merriman was never intimate; and he has felt the 
difficulty of sufficiently compressing the record of a 
life engrossed in public affairs of such variety and 
importance as the South African events of 1870-1925. 
For the general reader the book is still too long; 
and for the student it would have been better if the 
author had followed the excellent practice of printing 
in the margin of each page the year which the narra- 
tive has reached. However, there is a chronology in 
the index, and the book does give the requisite 
material for an independent judgment of a very 
remarkable man and his work. 

Born in 1841, young Merriman accompanied his 
parents to the Cape, his father having accepted a 
missionary post as Archdeacon of Grahamstown. At 
the age of fifteen he was sent home for two years, to 
the new school at Radley, where he reached the sixth 
form and rowed in the boat. Returning to the Cape, 
his laudable efforts to make a living, as a surveyor, 
as a wine merchant and in other ventures, were not 
very successful; until at last he came to anchor as 
chairman of an insurance company. His instinct for 
public affairs brought him early into the colonial 
legislature, prior to the introduction of responsible 
government in 1872. Despite his Liberal faith he 
deprecated this measure, rightly feeling that the 
institutions of democracy were unsuited to a country 
where the majority could not be enfranchised for many 
years, if ever. But once the thing was done he was 
soon in the legislative assembly and in the Government, 
trying to establish in the Colony the best traditions 
of English parliamentary practice and public admin- 
istration. It was always an uphill fight, constantly 
interfering with his own prospects of advancement. 
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Unwilling to be associated with men or measures he 
did not like, he held office for only ten years in all 
out of the fifty-five during which he was a member 
of the Cape or, later, the Union Parliament. When, 
at last, he became Prime Minister of Cape Colony, 
and did splendid work in bringing the Union move- 
ment to fruition, he was not allowed to be the first 
Prime Minister of South Africa, a distinction to which 
he was entitled both by the seniority of the old Colony 
and his own capacity. The Liberal Government at 
home, always using the South African situation for 
party advantage, preferred to make a spectacular 
gesture by ‘“‘ sending for ’’ General Botha, whose 
experience of the working of British institutions was 
very limited. The result, as Merriman has foreseen, 
was that the Union Parliament started badly, with 
extravagant expenditure and caucus interference—his 
two greatest bugbears. But when the Great War 
broke out he recognized frankly that it was good 
fortune to have at the head of affairs the loyal ex- 
enemy of the Crown, who could carry most of the 
Dutch with him. 

With a striking presence, ready wit and wide 
culture, Merriman was an adept parliamentarian. One 
had to listen to him, even if he seemed more brilliant 
than consistent. Fearless and chivalrous, he wanted 
fair play for all. When an address given at Bloem- 
fontein by the present writer—only a passing 
acquaintance—was viciously misrepresented by the 
Dutch Press, Merriman went out of his way to 
publish a letter of protest, though he did not pretend 
to agree with the speaker’s views. Alike in public 
and private, he was always outspoken, and with vivid 
expression. In a chance conversation, when the 
writer had made some reference to New Zealand, 
he ejaculated: ‘‘ Beastly country that must be! 
Democracy. Socialism! Ugh.’’ Excepting visits to 
Europe, he never travelled far. But he made up for 
it by a private correspondence which in volume must 
have rivalled Alfred Deakin’s. Among others he kept 
in touch for thirty years with Goldwin Smith in 
Canada, a kindred spirit, with some physical resem- 
blance to himself, whom he never met. 

Had Merriman stayed in England he might have 
gone with “‘ Exeter Hall’’: transferred to Cape 
Colony, he was a consistent advocate of unsentimental 
justice to the natives, whose confidence he thereby 
won and retained. With his pleasant wine-farm of 
Schoongezicht, to which he was devoted, he shared 
the feeling that the rural settlers were the real back- 
bone of the country and, as such, ought to have 
political supremacy, even if it meant Dutch supremacy. 
Having married a lady from a leading Hollander 
family, he could appreciate the good qualities of the 
other race and understand their point of view. This 
intelligent sympathy, coupled with his sense of fair 
play and the Liberal’s prejudice against Chamberlain, 
made him appear ‘‘ pro-Boer ’’ in the South African 
War. In the Great War, in which he was a whole- 
hearted supporter of the British cause, his courageous 
protests against persecution of harmless German 
settlers got him into trouble with the mob. 

An Englishman to the core, he habitually referred 
to himself and his compatriots as ‘‘ colonists.’’ Yet 
he regarded a distinctive South African nationality, 
which should arise through the fusion of the two 
European races, as a natural and desirable develop- 
ment. It would mean, he assumed, an independent 
republic; but only when in due season the ripe fruit, 
as Turgot had so well expressed it, should fall from 
the bough. Meanwhile, he would have the Colony pay 
its quota manfully towards the expense of the British 
Navy, on which its liberties must continue to depend. 
He felt no enthusiasm for President Wilson with his 
self-determining ‘‘ cargo of dynamite,’’ which soon 
exploded badly in South Africa. ‘‘ Start your League 
of Nations, and you destroy the British Empire.” 
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As to schemes of Empire union, he 
for any, because at some point they oe aed. 
conflict with the old Liberal principles. You ind 
not create any kind of central government witho 
diminishing the local autonomy which was concn 
to communities so diverse and far apart. If yo 
relied on sentiment, the Dutch in South Africa i es 
—and no wonder !—anti-British; while as to aa 
*‘ colonists,’ though most might love the mother 
country, they had no love for their distant brethren 
elsewhere. If you would base it on trade, what was 
Preference but an excuse for Protection in England— 
the unthinkable apostasy? After the war, in his 
closing years—he lived to be 84—he reluctantly came 
something must be done ”"—but what? 

e could make no practical suggestion. 
of Liberalism wie 

Because of its baffling racial problems, South 
Africa has a more romantic history than any other 
Dominions, and has thrown up, in the last fifty years 
the most interesting leaders in peace and war; Rhodes, 
Hofmeyr, Merriman, Kruger, Steyn, De Villiers, Jame. 
son, Botha, Smuts; no two have been in the least 
alike. Honoured at the last by every race and creed 
in the land of his adoption, Merriman goes down as 
the exemplar in South Africa of the English model 
at its best. 

RICHARD Jess 


A LIFE OF PASCAL 


Pascal. By Jacques Chevalier. Sheed and Ward. 
15s. 

P ASCAL was neither the greatest mystic nor the 
greatest mathematician whom the world has seen. 

But those who combine the réles of mysticism and 
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mathematics are few indeed, and Pascal was so easily 
first of the select company that his untimely death 
was perhaps as great a loss to thought as the death 
of Keats to the world of song. Further, it would have 
been extraordinarily interesting to the psychologist 
to study his subsequent development, had he lived. 

He was a man of science before he was a man of 
faith, and even in the highest flights of his mystical 
exaltation one is always conscious of the restraint 

the wing, as though the austere discipline of 
mathematics held his mysticism in check, and his 
sense of evidence bade him sift his experience before 
he spoke. If none but a mystic could have had the 
certainty of the presence of God, none but the mathe- 
matician could have constructed an argument for the 
existence of God on the ground of probability. It is 
this faculty of restraint, fortified by a style as 
exquisite and effortless as that of Newman, which 
differentiates him from the ordinary illuminate, like 
Boehme and Blake, both of wkom contain no more 
than an occasional gem hidden in a haystack of 
nonsense. Even Plotinus, perhaps the greatest of all 
the mystical fellowship, is often obscure, whereas 
Pascal is always clarity itself, and, like most clear 
thinkers and writers, is sometimes accused of being 
superficial, merely because he takes pains to be under- 
stood. There is mo need for a commentator on. 
Pascal, but the clarity of the stream is deceptive, for 
it conceals the depths beneath. 

One would be inclined to attribute something of this 
simplicity of style to the masculine strength of the 
French mind, which abhors the wordiness of the 
German and the woolliness of the English. But these 
national characterizations must not be pressed too far, 
for Madame Guyon is hardly a model of clear 
thinking, while St. John of the Cross—whose lovely 
verse and limpid prose is so strangely neglected—was 
in equipment, if not in fame, something of a Spanish 


Had Pascal lived the normal span, would he 
have returned from the world in which quality and 
value are supreme to the world of quantity and 
symbol? Somehow one doubts it; there is a sense 
of renewed growth in his post-conversion work, as 
of a man who has escaped from the lesser to the 
greater, which suggests that he found the aspect 
of things more stimulating, like a plant, transplanted 
so that it faces the rising instead of the setting sun. 
The true Pascal, one feels, found himself in religion, 
not science; and it is odd to contrast him in this 
respect with Newton, whose science was inspired, 
but whose religious writings—it would be flattery to 
call them theological speculation—show no more trace 
of genius than the forgotten Sturm or the ridiculous 
Croly. Pascal, it is true, was an artist in words, 
which Newton assuredly was not; but something 
more than a mere difference of style becomes apparent 
the moment one contrasts or compares the two. 
Newton was supreme in his own field of scales and 
symbols, but helpless in the world of ideas. Pascal 
never forgot his facts or his training, but on the 
whole he was more at home in the field of pure 
thought. 

Every schoolboy, in the notorious Macaulayan 
phrase, is presumed to know his Pascal; but actually 
there is strangely little about him in English, and 
a good many of us would rather face an examination 
in Rabelais or perhaps even Bossuet than Pascal. 
Perhaps the lack of a first-rate biography is one 
reason for the neglect, but this can no longer be 
pleaded in excuse. M. Chevalier not only makes 
the man, but the time and the famous Port Royal 
controversy live again, and it remains to be said that 
the translation reads as if it were not a translation, 
while the book itself, though long, is light and easy 
fo hold and read. An admirable piece of work. 

A. Wyatt 


VILLAGE HISTORIES 


History of Bradwell-on-Sea. By Herbert Brown. 
Chelmsford: Clarke. 6s. 

History of St. Lawrence. By Herbert Brown. 
Chelmsford: Clarke. 5s. 


T is a pity that so few English villages have yet 

found their Gibbon. In hundreds of country 
parishes, now declining towards an apparently 
inevitable fall, the raw material of history is available 
for men with leisure and industry to collect and mould 
it. Whether the result be such a volume as Dr. 
Stevens’s monumental work on St. Mary Bourne, in 
Hampshire, or a modest brochure of three dozen 
pages, the task is well worth undertaking. By them- 
selves, histories of empires and nations always mis- 
lead, for, in reading them, there is no seeing the trees 
for the wood, and, when all is said, it is of the trees 
the wood is made. If more of our clergy could be per- 
suaded to follow the example of Mr. Herbert Brown, 
the rector of St. Lawrence, understanding of England 
would be sensibly increased. 

Not everywhere, of course, will the most patient 
research reveal as much obviously dramatic stuff as 
was waiting for Mr. Brown at Bradwell. The mere 
fact that the Bardolf family once owned the manor 
gave him the chance to write an exciting chapter, 
but, very properly, he did not use it, for, while Brad- 
well belonged to the Bardolfs, the Bardolfs did not 
belong to Bradwell. Again, in regard to Christopher 
Urswick, diplomatist and friend of Erasmus, the author 
has been self-denying. Though Urswick held this 
Essex living, he lived for the larger world, and in this 
local record he occupies no more space than sundry 
priests unknown to fame beyond the confines of the 
archdeaconry. 


Saturday Review :—‘ Life in a tense form 
. our interest is held as by a charm.”’ 
GERALD GOULD in The Observer :—‘‘A 
terrifying insight and a compelling narrative 
power ” 


CYNTHIA STOCKLEY’S 
TAGATI 


Evening Standard :— 
““Good, sound story-telling 
by an author who knows 
how to keep a sound plot 
on the move.” 


EDWARD CRICKMAY 
in The Sunday Referee :— 
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colonial life that has been 
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But on one former curate, by name Bate or Bate- 
Dudley, Mr. Brown has legitimately expatiated. Bate, 
generally identified with ‘‘a certain clergyman of 
extraordinary character’’ to whom Johnson allowed 
“* courage ’’ and denied ‘‘ merit,’’ had been editor of 
the Morning Post, duellist and Vauxhall gallant before 
retiring to rural parts. He left his mark upon the 
parish and could hardly be omitted from any candid 
chronicle of the Established Church. Buying the 
Bradwell advowson for £8,000, he proceeded to spend 
£28,000 on cultivating the glebe, turning the little 
rectory into a mansion, and repairing the church build- 
ing. Then, presenting himself on the incumbent’s 
death, he was refused institution on grounds of 
simony. Seeing how blind episcopal eyes were to that 
special sin, one must suppose, though Mr. Brown 
says nothing on the point, that the Bishop had other 
objections, political or moral, to the reverend journalist. 
Anyhow, ‘‘ regret in the village was profound.’’ This 
curate who ‘‘ would come blundering into Church with 
his gun,”” who was anon to have a baronetcy from the 
Regent, seems to have been more popular than the 
average parson of ordered life. Probably it was his 
financial prodigality that won him rustic favour. 
Bate in his later days became, in Croker’s words, 
‘* amiable and decorous,’’ yet modern sentimeats may 
be even more offended by his activities as ‘‘ respectable 
magistrate ’’ than by his early adventures. In 1816, 
with field wages at 8d. the day and wheat at 103s. 
the quarter, he played a leading part when the Cam- 
bridgeshiré ‘‘rising’’ was subdued by German troopers, 
and afterwards preached before the judges who con- 
demned five of the wretched labourers to death. 

Village historians have, however, to deal mostly with 
folk who do not figure in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography ’ and with incidents which more ambitious 
almanac makers overlook. The book upon St. 
Lawrence is a good example of what can be done with 
a small place where no famous family or individual 
has resided. The selections from the accounts of 
churchwardens and overseers are informative. ‘‘ Beer 
and Gin at the Funeral ’’ and ‘‘ Gave James Cant for 
destroying 2 Foxes 5s.,’’ are among the choice entries, 
but spiritual and temporal authorities were so closely 
knit that there is no telling from which exchequer 
refreshment or reward was provided. The police 
records also contain curious and sometimes cryptic 
matter. One early nineteenth-century bill which, 
according to Mr. Brown, concerns a Magdalene, is 
made the more mysterious by its unconventional 
spelling, and some of the final items are a real puzzle. 
That Sarah—or ‘* Sarih’’—Beadle was taken to 
Maldon to appear before the bench is fairly plain; but 
the charge of one shilling for a journey ‘‘ to buy 
the Bed ’’ and a further charge of half-a-crown ‘‘ to 
Fechen the Bed hom ’”’ need elucidation. On sundry 
other pages, too, some more explanatory words from 
the author would have been welcome. Steeped in 
knowledge of his subject, Mr. Brown has hardly 
allowed enough for his readers’ ignorance. Still, it 
may be that the histories of Bradwell and St. Law- 
rence contain problems which even he has not solved, 
and, for the rest, he has splendidly performed his task. 


D. WILLouGHBY 


MURDER AND SOCIETY 


The Mind of the Murderer. By Harold Dearden. 
Bles. 10s. 6d. 

Trial of George Chapman. Edited by Hargrave L. 
Adam. Hodge. tos. 6d. 


N his arresting and provocative introduction to the 
series of famous murders and murderers with which 
he deals, Dr. Dearden has said at once too much and 
too little. 


He raises questions that he does not answer, 
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and formulates problems which he makes no attempt to 
solve. In these words he closes his thesis : 

A murder is, in fact, merely an unwise and undesir. 
performance of that task which is imposed upon all of us 
—the adaptation of ourselves to that environment in which 
we live. It is an awful crime, no doubt; but | 
that it is committed by poor creatures like ourselves, with 
the same desires and imperfections and the same nobilities 
and vices. To feel that is to see in it—as in all human 
conduct—much that should prompt us to humility, thank. 
fulness, and pity. 

In other words: ‘‘ There but for the Grace of God 
goes Dr. Dearden and all his readers,’’ which, of course 
is good determinism. But a philosophic truism may 
make a very poor sociological apology ; and there is no 
reason why our humility, thankfulness, and pity should 
prompt us to condone even in thought so monstrous and 
anti-social an act as cruel and callous murder committed 
for lust or gain. We will give Dr. Dearden all and 
more of his argument that even the vilest murderer 
obeys, as we all obey, the stronger impulse, but we 
decline to follow him when, discussing the death penalty 
he says that it is difficult to see how the hanging of a 
man can improve him either in this world or the next, 
On the contrary we are prepared to maintain that Mr. 
Chapman was vastly improved by hanging, at any rate, 
in this world ; nor can we conceive how any other treat- 
ment would have improved him to the same extent. 

It is only fair to say that Dr. Dearden does not press 
this argument and is himself, when discussing the 
possible reprieve of a Neil Cream, forced to admit that 
‘* Broadmoor is an expensive symbol of an advanced 
humanitarianism ; and it is possible that the services of 
Mr. Pierpoint or Mr. Ellis would prove a wiser, and 
cheaper, alternative method of treatment.’’ In spite 
of this very sound dictum, Dr. Dearden endorses the 
reprieve of Ronald True, presumably because it was 
granted on the advice of a committee of doctors—there 
are some things, generally legal points, upon which 
doctors never disagree, at any rate, publicly—but 
here he will probably have even humanitarians against 
him. So far as the death penalty is in question at all, 
it is mainly because it has at times, but not often lately, 
been imposed upon persons goaded to the crime by the 
victim, and upon persons against whom the circum- 
stantial evidence has not seemed absolutely conclusive. 
Dr. Dearden doubts if it is a deterrent in the case of 
minds such as that of a Neil Cream or a Chapman, and 
he is probably right, but it is a perfect deterrent in the 
case of normal people, who might otherwise be tempted 
“* to take the law into their own hands.” But the book 
is not, of course, all argument ; much of it is devoted te 
shrewd character studies of famous murderers, British 
and foreign, and as Dr. Dearden is a keen criminologist 
he has much that is interesting to say of every case he 
discusses. But he never quite ceases to be provocative, 
which is after all but another way of saying that he is 
unfailingly interesting. 


Just Published 
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By STANLEY HARRIS 
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A more undesirable alien than Severin Klosowski, 
alias George Chapman, barber-surgeon in his own 
country and here barber, publican and murderer, never 
abused our hospitality. Three young women at 
different times were the victims of his lust and his 
cruelty; and, as Mr. Adam believes, on strong circum- 
stantial evidence, that Klosowski was ‘‘ Jack the 
Ripper,” the crimes that were proved against him at 
his trial may have been the least of his enormities. 
The evidence in question is this: Klosowski’s personal 

ance corresponded with the only description ever 
secured of the famous ‘‘ Ripper ’’; he was working in 
the neighbourhood at the time the crimes were com- 
mitted ; the crimes ceased when he left for America; he 
was in the neighbourhood of Jersey City, U.S.A., when 
similar crimes were committed there; and these crimes 
ceased when he returned to England. Morover, the 
detective who had the “‘ Ripper ’’ case in hand always 
believed that Klosowski was the man he had sought. 
Against this evidence we have, as Mr. Adam points out, 
the assurance—unsupported by evidence—of various 
authorities that they knew the actual criminal. The 
truth will probably never be known. Here, however, 
is the trial of the man for the crime of which he was 
found guilty, in the course of which the two earlier 
murders were brought forward in evidence. The trial 
was remarkable in many ways, but particularly for the 
very strong rebuke addressed by the Judge to the 
doctors who, attending the victims, had not had their 
suspicions roused even though the symptons of acute 
gastritis had not yielded at all to treatment. The story, 
very well edited and admirably introduced, is the fiftieth 
to be published in the ‘ Notable British Trials Series.’ 


THE SURREY SIDE 


Some of the English. By Oliver ‘Madox Hueffer. 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


ore egeange in the London Library is a shelf 
of books by foreigners on England, but to those 
who do not seek them out, accounts of ourselves 
by foreign observers, however numerous they must be, 
are rarely met with. I have generally been too busy to 
haunt this particular collection, and yet a book about 
ourselves by a detached observer excites more curiosity 
in my insular head than almost any volume of travel. 
The descriptions left by Hawthorne, the less good book 
by Emerson, the pre-war study by Price Collier, the 
portrait of Col. Bramble as he appeared to M. Maurois, 
linger in my mind, so stimulating was their detachment, 
so instructive their criticisms. It is not long since 
Mr. Oliver Madox Hueffer published a book on a small 
town in the neighbourhood of Paris, and though, on 
reflection, I preferred Mr. Huddleston’s volume on 
France, a preference implying no comparison since the 
aims of the two works were different, my pleasure had 
been keen enough to wonder what he would have to say 
now that, after years of travel all over the world, he 
has recorded his impressions of a metropolitan borough 
on the Surrey side of the river. 

In the manner of French France, Mr. Hueffer begins 
by dissipating the notion that London is a single city. 
He will not even admit that a line is drawn by the 
Thames, nor that South London can be regarded as a 
unit. One does not, of course, have to travel far to 
note the difference between Greenwich and Bermondsey, 
Richmond and Camberwell; nor is it easy to discuss 
his contention, since the borough that he has in mind 
is veiled in the anonymity of Romwell. To judge 
from internal evidence, however, his description would 
apply to any crowded quarter, with its high road, its 
trams, its cinemas, its cafés, its multiple shops. No 
doubt inhabitants of similar streets in Kennington and 
Bermondsey will be conscious of differences between 
them, but generosity alone can find a distinction in 
areas that reflect the same economic conditions and 
possess, indeed, the same shops belonging to the same 
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firms. As well pretend that one branch of multiple 
firm of grocers or chemists or newsvendors differs 
essentially from another as that the several areas which 
they serve, because these do not differ, are not alike. 
The returned traveller is apt to be indulgent, and Mr. 
Hueffer is happy to be home. The evidence that he 
offers for the beauty of Romwell is pathetic, and when 
one comes to a criticism that can be tested, one demurs. 
For example, to deplore, as he does, ‘‘ the destruc- 
tion of a stucco Regent Street that was as individual 
as it was ugly ” shows that he failed to appreciate 
Nash, that the beauty of one of the most beautiful 
streets in the world was hidden from his eyes. Probably, 
like most Londoners, he never examined it. The too 
numerous signs above the shop windows did, indeed, 
disfigure the exquisite facade. There was a harmony 
in its planning that it required some leisure to perceive. 
The curve of the quadrant should have been apparent 
to everybody, but few people noted that the lovely lines 
of old Regent Street did not stop at Oxford Circus. 
There was the exquisite break of All Souls’ Church 
beyond, a point of rest for the eye where the street 
bent into the straight stretch of Portland Place. The 
new high buildings have spoilt that spire, but we may 
question the eye that thought Nash no artist. He 
has found an expositor in Mr. Trystan Edwards, to 
whose ‘ Good and Bad Manners in Architecture’ I 
would refer those who need a reminder of the beauty 
that has been destroyed. To avoid misconception, the 
virtue of old Regent Street was less in its individual 
blocks, pleasant and urbane as they were, than in the 
harmony with which they were combined. London is 
a city often beautiful by accident but hardly ever by 
design, and therefore the loss of Nash’s Regent Street 
is irreplaceable. 

Mr. Hueffer, taking a room in a house that con- 
tained several families, had ample opportunities to study 
the inhabitants of his borough and has used his oppor- 
tunities to the full. We hear of his landladies, his fellow 
lodgers, of the small shopkeepers, the local builder, 
the big tradesman who was knighted, the police court, 
the new villas rising on the fringe, the. public park, 
the little streets with their window boxes, the stray tree 
that means so much behind an open way, the craving to 
experience some of the romance shown on the films, the 
attitude and desires.of his neighbours. These are 
pleasantly sketched, but have no surprises, except the 
true story of an adventure that it is not easy to believe. 
Of criticism there is little. Mr. Hueffer seems to be 
an example of inhibited criticism. By this I mean that, 
studying the life of his chosen borough, and admitting 
that, on the surface, it appears to have few qualities of 
civilization, he recoils from the facile contempt show- 
ered on it by people who are living exactly the same 
type of life in a more expensive way. This recoil 
is justified; but is a reaction from facile contempt 
necessarily to issue in admiration? Many people, 
instinctively dissatisfied with industrial society as we 
know it, and soon realizing that protest appears hope- 
less and that many people are not similarly distressed, 
relapse into a condition of acceptance, saying, in effect, 
that that which is so extensive and so secure must 
not only be accepted but acceptable. This, if I am not 
mistaken, is the somnolence of despair. That is why 
I have ventured to call some of these pages pathetic. 
Kindliness rather than criticism has gone to the com- 
position of this book. OsBERT BURDETT 


BUGS GOOD AND BAD 


Man versus Microbes. By Nicholas Kopeloff. 


Knopf. 21s. 


M AN has established his mastery over many living 
things, regardless of their size and power. But 
he has so far met his match in organisms whose 
strength lies in their minuteness, their multiplicity and, 
until lately, their invisibility. The microscopic world 


is to man a new world; and of its natural his 
he is still almost ignorant. To what is known’ of ; 

it, 
this readable book by Dr. Kopeloff will prove a sober 
adequate and easy introduction; and the reader will 
learn therefrom of the great results of the knowle 
garnered in the course of the last couple of centuries 
slight though it is. : 

It is well to be reminded that microbes are as varied 
in their ways, their habitat, and their effect on human 
well-being, as are birds and beasts. It is a germ 
which is responsible for the plague and another for 
diphtheria; but it is a germ, also, that around the 
roots of leguminous plants, enriches the soil with 
nitrogen extracted from the air, while to others we 
owe the flavours of our cheeses and our game. The 
place of bacteria in the economy of the soil is, indeed 
only now being fully realized; a pound of average 
garden mould containing about a hundred million 
bacteria, the horticultural importance of which is as 
yet incalculable. If a bacterium divided but once in an 
hour—and most kinds are capable of much more rapid 
multiplication than this—a single organism would, in 
twenty-four hours, increase to sixteen millions; and, 
if nothing happened to check this progress, the weight 
of the progeny at the end of three days would amount 
to some eighteen million pounds; while in five days 
all the oceans of the world would be filled with them. 
Yet the typhoid bacillus, to take an average example, 
is but one twenty-five-thousandth of an inch in length. 

It is evident that those who talk lightly about 
‘* exterminating ’’ germs have their work cut out. At 
the same time, bacteria are much more susceptible 
to external circumstance even than ourselves. And, 
as we acquire knowledge of the environmental needs 
of one germ after another, we may hope to be in a 
position to foster or discourage its growth according 
as its purpose is helpful or inimical to us. So fastidious 
are most of these micro-organisms in matters of food, 
temperature and humidity that, as we all know by 
experience, the germ of this or that disease picks and 
chooses among individuals even of the same nation- 
ality, distinguishing between the susceptible and the 
immune. As between races of mankind, bacterial 
selectivity is even more marked; the negro, for 
instance, being almost immune to yellow fever, though 
highly susceptible to tuberculosis. Then, again, many 
diseases, such as syphilis, scarlet fever and measles, 
occur naturally in man only; whereas chicken cholera, 
cattle plague and many other disorders are found only 
among the animals whose names they bear. By altering 
the circumstances, however, animals not otherwise 
subject to the invasion of particular germs can be 
made susceptible. Thus fowls, which are normally 
immune to anthrax, are readily infected if they are 
kept standing in cold water for any length of time. 

A chapter of Professor Kopeloff’s book is devoted 
to bacteriophage, that as yet undetected ultra-micro- 
scopic organism believed to be parasitic on bacteria 


TORTURING ANIMALS 


can never result in benefit to mankind 


VIVISECTION IS AN ABOMINABLE CRIME 


Pror. Lawson Tait, F.R.C.S., said: ‘‘Vivisection 
has done nothing for medical science, but has led 
to horrible bungling.” 


Joun Ruskin, who resigned his University pro- 
fessorship on account of the introduction of 
scientific cruelties, said: ‘“These scientific pursuits 
were now defiantly, insultingly separated from the 
science of religion; they were carried on in 
defiance of what has hitherto been held to be 
compassion and pity, and of the great link which 
bound together the whole creation from its Maker 
to the lowest creature.” 


Write for free literature to the British Union for the Abolition 
of Vivisection, 32 Charing Cross, London, S.W.1. 
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y ves. Whether, in fact, the observed dissolution 
, of bacteria by ultra-microscopic agents is the result of 
asitic action, or of metabolic processes within the 
i pacterial cell itself, must for the moment be treated 
e as an open question. QuzRo 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT INDIA 


Swaraj, the Problem of India. By Capt. J. E. 
Ellam, with a Foreword by Lord Brentford. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


T is a pity that Capt. J. E. Ellam detracts from 

the value of this excellent book by such exaggera- 
tions as: ‘‘ Indians, at any rate the Swarajists, are 
fiars”’ and ‘* Might was right, even as it is to-day 
in the last resort.’ Bad temper and impatience should 
be avoided by those who justify British rule just as 
much as by those who attack it. But this criticism 
being made, I have nothing but praise for this book. 
The author is frankly anti-Hindu and strenuously 
anti-Brahmin. He propounds an interesting theory 
that colour is the basis of the Hindu conception of 
caste. In the past ‘‘ all who were Aryan, that is light 


BUILDING CASTLES 
IN THE FRESH AIR 


VERY poor slum child dreams 

of the sea, and pictures him- 
self playing on the sands and 
splashing to his heart’s content. 


But dreams will not tan his pale cheeks 
or strengthen his frail body. 
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of colour and complexion, were in-caste and all others 
were out-caste.’” And therefore to-day ‘‘ we should 
emphasize the fact that our [British] caste is superior 
even to the Brahmins.’’ Be this as it may, there 
is no doubt that Capt. Ellam does understand the 
Indian problem. : 

“It is just this question of caste that forms the 
great and insuperable obstacle to the establishment 
of a form of government in British India in any way 
comparable with what we are accustomed to in this 
country.”” The Home Rule (Swaraj) demand comes 
mainly from the hereditary oppressors of the poor 
in India. ‘‘ The Swaraj movement is confined to 
an exceedingly small number of personally ambitious 
men, with a following of semi-anglicized babus, 
students and schoolboys in the large towns, who do 
not number more than a fraction of one per cent. of 
the population even there.’’ And this is the element 
about which our newspapers are full. ‘‘ The total 
following of the Swaraj Party is not half a million 
all told, on its own showing.’ If only our Labour 
men could realize this and that Swaraj means more 
power to the Brahmins and less protection for the 
many millions of silent poor in India, then indeed we 
could have hope for India. 

England should never have introduced Home Rule 
into India, even by instalments, until the spirit of 
democracy showed itself among the Hindus. As 
Capt. Ellam says, ‘‘ What they need is to begin 
reforming themselves; then we should consider their 
fitness for self-government.”” More Home Rule to-day 
must mean more oppression for the fifty million 
“ Untouchables ’’ and many millions of others. Capt. 
Ellam is very interesting when he shows that caste 
is the true cause of low wages. The debased aspects 
of Hinduism are the cause of most of India’s suffer- 
ings, and until Hinduism is led away from these there 
can be no hope from self-government. If the British 
surrendered control in India, as the author shows, 
suttee, the burning of widows, would assuredly revive, 
together with other horrible practices of Hinduism; 
and politically ‘“‘the Mohammedans of India would 
obtain the active support of the Afghans and all the 
tribes from across the frontier. Swaraj would be 
the signal for civil war from one end of the country 
to the other.’’ 

Capt. Ellam writes very well about Buddkism in 
India and I for one would have appreciated a longer 
and fuller explanation of the causes for that strangest 
of religious events, its disappearance from the land of 
its birth. He is also excellent on the ‘‘ Golden Age ”’ 
so beloved of the Hindu politician. On the Indian 
States he writes with discernment, but he has not 
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A motor-cyclist, with two artificial legs, 
was charged recently with dangerous driv- 
ing. His solicitor said that the defendant 
could use his foot-brakes as well as any- 


one. The charge was dismissed, 


That cyclist, who can now control his 
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Society. His artificial legs were fitted by 
the Society’s instrument makers. 
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apparently studied their present grievances against 
the Government of India. The Butler Committee of 
1929 (which, by the way, was appointed by Lord 
Birkenhead and not by the Viceroy) shelved most of 
the big constitutional arguments advanced before it 
on behalf of the Indian Princes, but one would have 
expected Capt. Ellam to epitomize the latter’s very 
real grievances and to support their plea for redress. 
Cyrit Martin 


SHORTER NOTICES 


]. George Adami: A Memoir. By Marie Adami. 
Constable. tos. 6d. 


MUCH of the life and work of Dr. Adami, the 
famous pathologist, who was vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Liverpool, and at one time Professor 
of Pathology in the University of Montreal, can have 
little interest for the layman. But this Professor was 
also evidently a man of wide interests and catholic 
tastes outside his work. He was no dry-as-dust 
scientist, for all his absorption in his life work. And 
no scientific knowledge is necessary in the reader to 
appreciate the fortitude, the smiling courage with 
which this man, who had done so much to help in the 
healing of others, learned that he himself was suffering 
from an incurable disease, and faced certain sentence 
of death. But that sentence was staved off for two 
and a half years. Doomed, Dr. Adami yet kept up 
his interests, got all the joy he could out of life, while 
he fought death with all his own knowledge, and that 
of his medical advisers. When men of lesser resolu- 
tion would have accepted the réle of invalid he went 
off to America—not only to receive treatment, but to 
revive his memory of treasures in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. During the last two months 
of his life he kept engagements—even presenting the 
prizes at a girls’ school—with the aid of strychnine. 
Never can Death have had a harder victory than over 
the spirit of George Adami. And his work lives after 
him. 


The Tragic Empress. By the Comtesse des 
Garets. Skeffington. 21s. 


THE Comtesse des Garets at an early age became a 
maid of honour to the ex-Empress Eugénie of France, 
and she remained loyal to the ex-Empress through all 
the long years of her English exile. We get a glimpse 
in her pages of life at the brilliant Court of the Tuileries 
during that bizarre period known in French history as 
the Second Empire. There is a memorable picture of 
Eugénie after the disaster to the French arms in 1870. 
She had lived, says the Comtesse des Garets, in a state 
of enthusiastic excitement from the moment war was 
declared and several people declared that she used to 
say “‘ It is my war.” But when defeat and ruin faced 
France, ‘‘ her face was torn with anxiety and mortifica- 
tion; she scarcely ate, and every night, in order to 
snatch two or three hours’ sleep, she took large doses 
of chloral.” 

In describing life at Chislehurst and Farnborough, 
where the ex-Empress spent more than half a century 
waiting for the ‘‘ call back ’”? which never came, the 
authoress is sometimes more Royalist and more bitter 
than the Empress. She publishes some remarkable 
letters written by Captain Carew, who was in charge of 
the escort in which the Prince Imperial was killed in the 
Zulu War. The letters which were written by Carew 
to his wife and forwarded by her to the ex-Empress are 
the outpourings of an unnerved, miserable and 
conscience-stricken man. Eugénie in this matter was 
more magnanimous. She declined to publish the letters 
herself and pleaded for an end of recriminations. ‘‘ My 
only consolation,’’ she wrote, ‘‘ lies in the thought that 
my beloved son died a soldier’s death.”’ 


7 June 1930 
GRAMOPHONE RECORDS OF THE 
MONTH 
(HIS MASTER’S VOICE) 
C 1876. ‘ Prelude in A Minor ’ (2 records). Westminster 


Abbey 

D 1825. ‘ Feuille D’Album.’ ‘ Ariette.’ Pianoforte. 
D.B. 1357, 1358. (String) Quartet in D Minor (Mozart), 
C 1873, 1874. ‘ Rosamunde ’ Overture. (Schubert) 
Conducted by Malcolm Sargent. 3 : 
with ‘ Hungarian Dance No. 2’ (Brahms), 


C 1864. ‘ Prelude in G Minor’; ‘ Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor’ (Rachmaninoff). Jack Hylton and 
Orchestra. 

Dance RECORDS 

B 5813. ‘ Moanin’ for You’; ‘ When a Woman Loses a 
Man.’ Fox-Trots. 

B 3344. ‘ Amazon’s Ride’; ‘ Entry of the Gladiators,’ 
Marches. Mandoline Orchestra. 

B 3374. ‘ We'll Build a World of Our Own’; ‘ Dream 
Lover.” De Groot’s Orchestra. 

B 5817. ‘ Cryin’ for the Carolines ’; ‘ Have a Little Faith 
in Me.’ Fox-Trots. 

(COLUMBIA) 

D.B. 100. Organ Imitations. Parts 1 and 2. Organ 
Solo by Terence Casey. 

D.X. 51. ‘ Barynja—On the River Kasanka.’ Dance 


Song of the Cossacks. Don Cossacks Choir, 
conducted by Serge Jaroff. Unaccompanied. 

L.X. 24, 25, 26, 27. Quartet in G Major. In 8 Parts. 
Mozart.) Lener String Quartet. 


D.B. 105. ‘ When Shadows Gather.’ William Heseltine, 
with Piano (Weatherly and Marshall). 

D.X. 53. ‘ Toccatina’ (Scarlatti). Harpsichord Solo. 

D.B. 108. Passé Pied.’ Tango. Instrumental. 

D.B. 107. ‘Scent of the Jasmine’; ‘Song of the 
Waterfall.’ Instrumental. 

C 1873, 1874. ‘ Rosamunde ’” Overture (Schubert). 
Orchestra. 
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Company Meeting 


EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) 


MR. MAGNUS GOODFELLOW’S CONFIDENCE 


The Annual General Meeting of the Ever Ready Company (Great 
Britain), Ltd., manufacturers of batteries and electrical sundries, 
was held on June 2 at Holloway, London, N. 

Mr. Magnus Goodfellow (chairman and managing director), 
who presided, said: In concluding my speech to you at the 
general meeting a year ago, I said: “‘I feel justified in telling 
you that we look forward, not only to the consolidation of the 
position that we have succeeded in attaining, but to the further 
development of our business.’’ The results before you have 
been obtained in a difficult year and in the face of most severe 
competition—greater competition than I ever before remember. 

The sales for the year show an increase of 22} per cent, over 
the sales of the previous year, and the increase in profit—amounting 
to £34,3888—would have been at least proportionate to the 
‘increase in sales but for the fall in the values of materials and 
commodities during February and March, which necessitated our 
writing down stocks to the lower market values on March 31. 


REDUCTIONS IN PRICES 


Our low stock values, and the lower prices at which we have 

been able to purchase our materials for the coming year, have 
enabled us to effect reductions in price to the consumer of a 
number of our productions, which will, I think, still further 
stimulate the popularity and sale of our products. 
_ During the past year we have not only maintained our technical 
and chemical efficiency, but we have improved both, and the 
expenditure on the expansion of the factories and equipment, 
amounting to £35,571, referred to in our report to you, together 
with the expenditure on extensions already in hand amounting 
to £30,000, should result in a considerable increase in our 
powers of production and a considerable advance in our technical 
efficiency during the coming year. 

The public use of portable dry batteries in every walk of life 
has grown continuously during the past twenty years and it is 
my belief that new uses wil] be discovered as time goes on. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


The consumer and the trade as a whole continue to extend 
to us their good will and appreciate the benefits of using and 
handling stable articles such as ours, in preference to the goods 
imported into this country by our foreign competitors. We 
intend to continue to give the trade all the service we are capable 
of and we believe they will not only continue to support us 
as heretofore, but strengthen their support against this foreign 
competition, which, in the long run, can benefit neither the 
consumer, the trader, the workpeople, nor the community as 
a whole, 

After dealing with the accounts in detail, he concluded by saying : 
During the past few months I have read a number of speeches 
delivered by the chairmen of large and important manufacturing 
businesses in this country and I have just recently returned from 
a visit to our connections on the Continent of Europe, where full 
details of the position have been placed before me, It appears 
to me to be generally accepted that the present world-wide trade 
depression may continue during the coming year and may even 
grow worse than it is at present, The cause of the depression 
appears to be excessive production and lower consumption, due to 
the fall in spending power in a number of countries. 


RECENT SALES INCREASE 


During the four months ended on March 31 last, the general 
trade position did not prevent our own expansion, and for the 
two months ended May 31 to date our sales are greater than 
they were for the two months ended May 31 a year ago, We 
have grounds for the belief, however, that the preparations we 
have made for an increased production will result in our doing an 
increased business during the coming year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and final 
dividends of 5 per cent. on the Preference shares (making the 
maximum of 10 per cent. for the year) and of 25 per cent. on 
the Ordinary shares (making 35 per cent. for the year) were 
declared. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the authorized 
capital of the company was increased to £1,000,000. The chairman 
intimated that there was no intention to make any immediate 
issue, 
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THE CITY 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


HE advent of a twenty-one days’ account broken 
by such distractions as the Derby and the 
Whitsuntide holidays is not conducive to an 
increase in the volume of Stock Exchange business, 
particularly in view of world-wide conditions of 
depression. It appears immaterial whether one studies 
railway returns from the Argentine, rubber reports 
from Malay, general conditions on Wall Street, or the 
trend of prices in Berlin or Paris, the story is the 
same; all supply depressing news with a unanimity 
which breeds pessimism. Further, it is no good 
shutting one’s eyes to the fact that we in this country, 
in addition to world-wide depression, are suffering from 
exceptional factors which supply another reason for 
stock market inactivity. Immediately after the 
Whitsun holidays, it would appear probable that the 
Reparations Loan, on which a galaxy of international 
financial talent has concentrated for so long a period, 
will make its appearance. It will be a great relief 
when this issue is out of the way, as it is suggested 
that its possible effect on money and stock markets is 
being grossly exaggerated. As for the general trend 
of prices in London, with the exception of gilt-edged 
stocks, which should still be stimulated by cheap 
money, there appears little to go for. 


_ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL 


In referring to Anglo-Persian Oil shares in these 
notes a fortnight ago, it was suggested that a sub- 
stantial final dividend would be paid showing a very 
material increase in the full year’s distributions as 
compared with recent years. This forecast has proved 
correct, as shareholders are to receive a final dividend 
of 15 per cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, which 
compares with dividends at the rate of 124 per cent. 
per annum for the nine months ended December 31, 
1928, and 74 per cent. for the previous year. The very 
good progress that has been made is shown by the 
preliminary figures published. These show a profit of 
£5,206,761, which compares with £2,832,958 for the 
previous nine months, an increase in the annual rate 
of earnings of approximately £1,500,000. It would 
appear that in the Stock Exchange some had antici- 
pated a rather larger dividend, while others, having 
purchased shares in anticipation of the announce- 
ment, turned sellers with a view of snatching a quick 
profit, and consequently, despite the excellence of the 
results achieved, the price of the shares was marked 
down. It would appear that at present levels both 
Anglo-Persian Oil shares and Burmah Oil shares 
are well worth locking away as oil investments likely 
to show capital appreciation in the course of the next 
twelve months. 


ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


Despite general conditions, the directors of Associated 
Newspapers Limited (proprietors of the Daily Mail, 
Evening News and Sunday Dispatch) are able to 
present an extremely satisfactory report for the year 
ended March 31 last with a further expansion in profits. 
These amount to £1,245,322, some £40,000 more than 
the profit for the previous year. The balance sheet 
discloses a very strong position, British Government 
securities and cash in hand amounting to over 
41,500,000, while the company’s holdings in the 


subsidiaries are shown in the balance sheet at a figure 
very much lower than their present market price. The 
strength of the position of this company can be 
appreciated from the fact that no value at all is shown 
in the balance sheet for goodwill and copyrights, this 
item having been entirely eliminated on March 31, 1928, 
At the present level, Associated deferred shares, which 
received 40 per cent. in dividends, appear well worth 
locking away. 


QUALCAST 


Those who favour a low-priced industrial share should 
not overlook the possibilities of the ordinary shares 
of Qualcast Limited, manufacturers of lawn mowers and 
precision iron castings of various kinds. For the year 
ended June 3o last, shareholders received 12} per cent, 
in dividends. For the current year an interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. has been paid and a final dividend at the 
same rate as last year can be anticipated. During the 
company’s present financial year it moved into new 
works, and the attendant dislocation, which lasted for 
some months, will probably lead to profits for the year 
comparing unfavourably with those of the previous 
year. At the same time, the company is now believed 
to be doing record business, and at their present level 
these Ordinary shares certainly appear in their class 
an attractive holding. 


PERU CORPORATION 


Peru Corporation Preference stock has seriously 
depreciated in price of late, owing to depression in 
commodity prices. Peru Preference shareholders 
received 5 per cent. for the last two years. Uneasiness 
is felt as to the showing that will be made when the 
Corporation’s report is issued in November next. At 
the same time, the fact must not be overlooked that at 
the present level, on a 5 per cent. dividend basis, a 
yield in the neighbourhood of 10 per cent. is shown, so 
even if the dividend distribution for the current year is 
reduced, stock holders can still receive a very adequate 
return on their money at the present level. As it is 
felt that the present conditions in Peru are temporary, 
and that, in due course, the position will improve, 
the moment appears an opportune one for those pre- 
pared to take the speculative risk involved to purchase 
some of these Preference shares and lock them away 
for brighter days. 


ASSOCIATED PIANOS 


Those seeking a Preference share showing a generous 
yield may be interested in having their attention drawn 
to the £1 74 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
of the Associated Piano Company. The report for 
the year ended March 31, 1929, showed profits amount- 
ing to £44,251. There are 200,000 of these Preference 
shares, so it will be seen that they are amply covered. 
It is understood that when the report for the year 
ended March 31 last is forthcoming, it will disclose 
profits very similar to those of last year. Naturally 
these Preference shares cannot be classed as a really 
first-class investment counter, but, at the same time, 
they show at their present discount a substantial yield 
and appear sufficiently well secured to be suitable for 
mixing purposes. 

Taurus 
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In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the Ever Ready Co. (Great Britain), Ltd., Lobitos 
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Nesting CITY OF LONDON REAL 
LOBITOS OILFIELDS 

‘The Twenty-second Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Lobitos THE, SURI 

eee, Line: was held on June 3 at Winchester House, Old ™ Le supe Meeting of the City of London Real Property Co., 
rect, td., was held on June 2 in London. 

Bie Right Hon. Lord Forres, P.C. (chairman of the company), Mr. W. E, R. fm (the Chairman) in moving the adoption 

presi of the report and accounts said that the net revenue had amounted 


The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—in accordance 
with my usual custom, before touching upon the operations for 
the year and market conditions, I would ask you to turn to 
the figures in the balance sheet of the company at December 31, 


1929. 

Bills payable and sundry creditors and credit balances show 
merely normal fluctuations, the one being less and the other 
rather more than the preceding year. 

The item ‘‘ New tank steamer” represents the amount paid 
on account towards the cost of a Diesel tank steamer now 
guilding for the company by the Blythswood Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited. 

We have not entirely realized our interests in Colombia, but 
we think £5,000 a fair value to place upon what remains there 
in the shape of equipment. Against depreciation, maintenance 
and current expenditure we have written off £10,051. 

I have already referred to the tanker now building. Our fleet 
had a small commencement with one boat, It now consists 
of six, all of which are modern except the first. Nevertheless, she 
sill continues to render satisfactory service. The new boat has 
been chartered for two years on satisfactory terms. 

For the past three or four years test wells ‘have been sunk 
in various outlying districts which our friends in Peru had 
taken up for exploration purposes. These tests have not given 
satisfactory results and the districts have therefore been abandoned. 
On the other hand, the lands comprised in the development 
concession of about 205 square miles continue to open up satis- 
factorily and beyond our expectations. (Hear, hear.) 

You are aware that the policy we have followed in view of 
unremunerative prices has for the past two or three years been 
to maintain production, but not to make special efforts to 
increase it. There were 28 wells drilling or unfinished at the 
end of the financial year as compared with 46 two years ago, 
As I pointed out last year, this restrictive policy has enabled 
us to dispense with a number of employees and to restrict expen- 
diture upon drilling plant, etc, One effect has been to increase 
«ash capital in our hands. This capital will, 1 hope, some day 
be required for an extension of the drilling programme, or in 
other developments for the benefit of the company, 

Meantime we believe we are right in following a conservative 
policy. We have now £700,000 in British Government securities, 
and will be able to take advantage of more favourable conditions 
as and when they present themselves. 

Reference has been made to an improved price ruling during 
part of 1929. As the price of our sales is based upon a sliding 
scale, benefit was derived from that advance, Unfortunately, 
the price has not been maintained, and since the close of the 
financial) year a decrease has taken place. It is now at a level 
where the Peruvian company is making nothing, but I need 
hardly say that to close down would be disastrous. 

The immediate prospect for — can only be described 
as uncertain. The production of crude, despite efforts to restrict, 
has only been reduced to a small extent, The shut-in potential 
production is large. Stock of oil above ground in the U.S. was 
48,250,000 barrels on March 31, 1929, and grew to 55,239,000 
barrels on March 31, 1930. It is for that and other reasons 
that we think it desirable to place £50,000 this year to the 
credit of reserve account, thus further strengthening the company’s 
financial position. 

From what I have said you will realize the difficulty has not 
been in producing oil but in obtaining a profitable price. Peruvian 
oil is well liked by buyers and there is no reason to believe that 
its high qualities will not continue to bring a premium over 
lower grades, despite the improved methods of refining to which 
Ihave referred. 

Before moving the resolution, I would like to add a few words 
of thanks to the staff on the field, the managers and agents, for 
their labours in 1929. It is, at least in part, a tribute to their 
knowledge and skill that the production of the year increased, 
compared with the preceding year, from 318,000 to 320,000 tons, 
while the number of wells drilled and the footage were reduced. 

I should also add that the directors’ efforts have been ably 
seconded by the general manager, the secretaries and staff in 
london. ‘The general manager visited the field during tha 
course of the year. 

Iam glad that we have been able, while pursuing a cautious 
ad prudent policy, to recommend the payment of an increased 
dividend of 123 per cent. for the year. 

The production for the first five months of the present year 


amounts to 140,142 tons, as compared with 134,056 tons for the 


correspondin riod of 1929. 

I now ben fo move: ‘‘ That the report and accounts for the 
yar ending December 31, 1929, as submitted to this meeting, 
be and they are hereby received and adopted and that a dividend 
of 12} per cent., less income tax, be paid and that £50,000 
te placed to reserve account.’” 

Mr, A. H. Pott seconded the resolution which was carried 
wnanimously. 


to £494,954, as compared with £516,008, and the board recom- 
mended a dividend on the Ordinary shares at the rate of 5} per 
cent., less tax—the same as last year. The company’s new 
buildings, 37 Lime Street and 37-38 Fenchurch Street, were now 
each about jthree-quarters occupied, and the board were at, 
present replacing the old buildings of 51-54 Gracechurch Street 
with a very handsome and well-lit office building, which it was 
hoped to complete about the end of September. 

Considering the general condition of trade, he thought they 
might congratulate themselves that they had maintained their 
income as well as they had, As to the future, it was impossible 
to prophesy. If additional burdens were not placed on the 
community, he had no doubt that trade would recover, but taxes 
and new legislation were altogether overdone and were becoming 
a nightmare to those having to conduct businesses. In the present 
Finance Bill there were new clauses relating to the valuation 
of property under which, the board were advised, the company 
might lose the allowance that had always been made for empty 
offices: they would also have to have two different valuations in 
respect of the same property by different taxing authorities with 
all the attendant expenses. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequor had emphasized the need of 
capital saving, and had complained that not enough was put 
by, but it was obviously impossible to have it both ways, To 
tax the country to the very limit with no reserve for an emergency 
was doing the very thing the Chancellor complained of business 
men doing, and there could be no doubt of the eventual result. 
Unless there was a change, sooner or later the standard of living 
for everyone would fall.” 

Sir Edgar Horne, Bt. (vice-Chairman), seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 

The Chairman proposed: ‘‘ That a dividend at the rate of 
5} per cent. per annum, less income tax, on the paid-up Ordinary 
capital of the company, of which 33 per cent., less income tax, 
has already been paid, be declared, the balance of such dividend 
to be payable on and after June 3, 1930.” 

Sir William J. M. Burton seconded the motion which was 
unanimously approved, 
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Typewriting Shipping 
ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 word, | ~ P. & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed, MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES 
Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy ' Frequent and Regular Sail from 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. LONDON, MARSEILLES, ete, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT 
SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON ‘STRAITS’ 
CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH AFRICA’ 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
P. & O. and B.I. Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets of 
IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, by Expert. Companies 
Literary MSS. copied. Company Meetings covered. All W.1 or City Booking Ofice 
classes of typing undertaken, with . Moderate charges. all Street, London, E.C.3; Freight or General Business, 
HARPER, ALBION HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1. P. & O. and B.I. 122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C3. 
w : GRAY, DAWES & Co., 188 Leadenhall Street, £.C3 — 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 

Decorations, Alterations and Repairs. Phone 2523 

‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paiat and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. 
cut. Patterns free. James Street 


Any length 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


Art Exhibitions 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
za Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
Loan Exhibition of Nineteenth and Twentieth Century French 
Masterpieces 


Exhibition open till June 20. 10-5. Sats. 10-1. 
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LD ENGLISH GLASS PICTURES ON EXHIBITION 
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1930 Luxury — Economy 
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ECCLESTON HOTEL 


VICTORIA, S.W.1 
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Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 
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BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on all subjects. Please 

state wants and ask for Catalogue No. 433, fon 

the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 

Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 434, is 2 

list of New Books at much reduced prices. 

Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s. 64 
Published 25s, 

The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 18s. 6d. Pub- 
lished 25s. 

Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Portraits. 9s. Published 2le. 

Balzac’s Droli Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

a of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 

Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 

Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 

Besant’s London. 10 large, handsome volumes. £8. Pub- 
lished £20. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub 
lished £7 7s. 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

The Pipe Book by Alfred Dunhill. Profusely illustrated. 6s. 
Published 18s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 64. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 64d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £5 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V, Lucas. 35s. Published 63s. 

Carmen by Prosper Merimee. Coloured illustrations by Rene 
Bull. 18s. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume designs by modern artists, 42. 
Published £8 8s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 


Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry. 2 vols. 25% 
Published 42s. 

Chas, Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of. 6 vols. 22 
Published 63s. 
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